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Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, wili 
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‘¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”” is the basts 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
Jrom a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders er extra copies of acurrent number wery 
often can.iot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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SHOPPING BY MAIL. Mrs. M, K. Zust, 
too West 94th St., New York City. All orders 
executed promptly by a person of experience, having 
a large list of New York City and out of town 
patrons, Circulars sent on request, 





ROBES AND GOWNS 


SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
7 West 45th Street 





MLLE, ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26th Street 


MADAME CLOSE 
GOWNS 
343 West 23d Street. Formerly 156 Madison Ave, 





ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 





MISS CANEY¥ 
GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 





MOLLIE O'HARA 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF ROBES 
359 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Also Bar Harbor 


E. G. ANTHONY 
Ladies’ Tailor and Importer 
RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
5s WEST 36TH STREET, NEW YORK 


PAULINE 
ROBES 
718 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Mourning Department in Connection 








SCHOOLS 
DisTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
Chevy Chase French and English School 
tor Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the 
language of the house. Principal, Mile. M. Bou- 
LIGNY. Assistant Principal, Miss C. PETTIGREW, 

P. O, Station E, Washington, D, C. 





MARRIED 


Arnold-Zerega.—23 June, in St. Peter’s 
Church, by the Rev. Dr, Frank M. Clen- 
denin, Miss Violet Zerega, daughter of Mr. 
Frank Zerega, to Mr. Reginald Arnold. 

Davis-Barber.—22 June, at the home 
of the bride’s parents, Ardsley Towers, Dobbs 
Ferry, by the Rev. A. D. Barber, Miss Lorena 
Langdon Barber, daughter of Mr. Amzi L. 
Barber, to Mr. Lemuel T. Davis. 


DIED 


Kilbreth.—At Southampton, Long Island, 
on Wednesday, 23 June, James Truesdell 
Kilbreth, in the 57th year of his age. 

LeRoy.—At Newport, R. I., 21 June, 
in the 62d year of his age, Stuyvesant Leroy. 


WEDDINGS 


Cummings-Smith.—Mr. Homer S. 
Cummings and Miss Helen Woodruff Smith, 
daughter of Commodore James D. Smith, of 
Stamford, were married on board the yacht 
Viking, on Tue., 29 June, the Rev. R. 
P. H. Vail officiating. Maid of honor, Miss 
Kathrine T. Stebbins; bridesmaid, Miss 
Florence Stebbins; best man, Mr. William 
J. H. Bohannon ; ushers, Mr. H. Whitmore 
Gregory, Mr. William S. Dyas Present 
were Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Stebbins, Mrs. 
MacNaughton, Mr. John H. Porter, Mr. 
and Mrs, V. Cummings, Mr. and Mrs. 
Archie Smith. 

Pell-—Crosby.—Mr. Alfred Duane Pell, 
son of the late George M. Pell, and Miss 
Cornelia Livingston Crosby, daughter of Mrs. 
Robert Ralston Crosby, were married at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, 118 E. 24th 
St., on Tue., 29 June, the Rev. Rode- 
rick Terry officiating. Best man, Mr. Wil- 
liam Morgan. 

INTIMATIONS 

Armour.—Mr. Allison V. Armour has 
sailed on his yacht, Ituna, to the Restigoushe 
fishing grounds. Mr.and Mrs. Jordan L. 
Mott, Jr., are his guests. 

Delafield.—Mr. and Mrs, Lewis L. 
Delafield and Miss Emily Delafield will spend 
the summer at Cazenovia, N. Y. 

DePeyster.—Col. and Mrs. dePeyster 
and Miss Estelle dePeyster will spend the 
summer at their country house on the Hudson. 








De Neufville.—Mr. and Mrs. Jules de 
Neufville will spend July with their daughter, 
Mrs. J. Langdon Schroeder, at Babylon 
L. I. 

Hall.—Mr, and Mrs. Bolton Hall wil 
spend the summer at Islip, L. I. 

Hoppin.—Mr. and Mrs. William Warne: 
Hoppin and their daughters will spend thx 
summer at Seabsight, where they have taker 
a cottage. 

Havemeyer.—Mr. and Mrs. Charle 
Havemeyer are occupying their estate at 
Hempstead, L. I. 

Ismay.—Those invited by Mr, and Mrs 
Bruce Ismay, née Schieffelin, to see the review 
and naval parade from the decks of the 
Teutonic last week, at Portsmouth, were 
Miss Constance Schieffelin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradley Martin, Lord and Lady Charles Beres- 
ford, Dr. Chauncey M, Depew, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry M. Stanley, Mr. and Mrs. L. 
Z. Leiter, the Marquis of Dufferin and Lady 
Dufferin, Lord Dunraven, the Earl of War- 
wick, Lord and Lady Lonsdale, Lord and 
Lady Playfair, the Countess of Derby and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Kane.—Mr. and Mrs. Henry Brevoort 
Kane will spend the summer at Ridge Lawn 
cottage, Narragansett Pier. 

Low.—Mr. and Mrs. Joseph T. Low 
have taken one of the Sherry cottages at 
Narragansett Pier for the season. 

Mitchell.—Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Mitchell and Miss Mitchell are visiting 
Judge and Mrs. Henry Howland at South- 
ampton. 

Neilson.—Mrs. Frederick Neilson has 
taken a cottage at Lenox for the summer. 

Reid.—Mr. and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid 
will soon return from England, and open their 
house near White Plains tor the summer. 

Roberts. — Miss Georgina Roberts, whose 
lectures the past winter are pleasantly remem- 
bered, will make a cour of the principal sum- 
mer resorts, including Newport, Bar Harbor, 
Southampton, White Mountains, etc., and 
give a series of lectures on the following sub- 
jects: A Study on Japan, The Turkish 
Question, The Situation in South Africa, A 
Criticism of New Books, and several lectures 
adapted to children. . 

Stokes.—Mr. and Mrs. Anson Phelps 
Stokes will occupy their camp in the Adir 
ondacks some part of the summer. 

Vanderpoel.—Mrs. T. Oakley Vander- 
poel will spend the summer at Waton Hill, 
, ey A 

Villard.—Mrs. Henry Villard gave a 
musicale last week at her country place, 
Thorwood, Dobbs Ferry. Among those 
present were Mrs. Rockefeller, Mrs. Edwin 
Gould, Mrs. Oscar Livingston, Mrs. Robert 
Hewitt, Miss Garrison, Mrs. Noble, Mrs. J. 
D. Archbold, Mrs. C. C. Worthington, 


Miss Ina Thursby, and Mrs. Frank “ 
Churchill. 
CORRESPONDENCE | 
Bar Harbor.—The White Squauun 


will be stationed off Bar Harbor during some 
part of August. 

The Kebo Valley Club will be formally 
opened with a dinner-dance on 3 July. 

The latest acquisitions to Bar Harbor’s 
summer colony are Mr. and Mrs. William 
Jay Schieffelin, Mr. J. Pierrepont Edwards, 
Mrs. W. P. Draper, Miss Draper, Mrs. W. 
H. Barnes, the Misses Barnes, Miss Bliss, 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. Moore, Mrs. U. S. 
Grant, Mrs. Sartoris, Admiral Upshur, Mrs. 
Upshur, and Gen. Schofield. 

Baron and Baroness Hengelmuller, Austro- 
Hungarian Minister at Washington, have 
taken the Bandbox for the summer, 

Mrs. Jules Reynal will be at ‘Corners 
Meet ’” for the season. 

Mis. Henry Lee is at the Belmont. 

Mrs. Alexander Van Rensselaer and her 
daughters have a cottage at Bar Harbor, as 
have Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Hoyt, Mr. and Mrs. 
John T. Kennedy, Mrs. Gouverneur M. Og- 
den, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Maitland, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gardiner Sherman. 

Hempstead.—Yachting will be one of 
the chief amusements of the Hempstead col- 
ony, and several regattas heve been arranged 
by the Hempstead Bay Yacht Club. The 
clubhouse is situated on Elder Island, in 
Grea‘ South Bay. 
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A dance was given at the Meadow Brook 
Club last week. Present were Mr. and Mrs. 
James L. Kernochan, Mr, and Mrs. Bel- 
nont, Mr. O. M. Bird, Mr, and Mrs, C, 
Albert Stevens, Miss Roby, Mr. Foxhall 
Keene and many others. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., 
are occupying their country place at West- 
bury. 

Lenox —Several dinners were given last 
week in Lenox for visiting people, notably 
those of Mr. and Mrs. Carlos de Heredia for 
Comte des Garets-Quiros, and by Mrs. John 
E. Alexandre for Mrs Neilson, and at this 
dinner no men were present. 

Mrs. William Pollock gave a luncheon at 
her country place, Holmesdale, also in honor 
of Mrs. Neilson. 

Mrs. William Douglas Sloane is entertain- 
ing a large house party at Elm Court. 

The club cottage has been taken by Mr. 
Nelson Robinson for the season. 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren Dennis are at the 
Servin cottage for the summer. 

Dr. ‘Greenleaf and his family are occupy- 
ing Windyside for the first time in several 
years. 

Newport.—The Ocean House opened 
last week under the management of Mr. 
Warren Leland, Jr. 

In the death of Stuyvesant Le Roy, New- 
port suffers an irreparable loss. He was the 
president of the Beaver Tail Fishing Club, 
whose membership was limited to seven. 
Three out of the seven members have died 
since the close of the season of 1896, viz : 
Mr. Theodore A. Havemeyer, Mr. W. H. 
Osgood and Mr. Le Roy. The remaining 
members of the club are Mr. James Still- 
man, Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, Mr, Robert 
Goelet and Mr. Ogden Goelet. 

Prof. Charles W. Shields, of Princeton, 
has rented his villa to former Gov. Charles 
Warren Lippett, of Rhode Island. 

Lord and Lady Wallace, of England, and 
Miss Hastings, of Boston, are at the Des- 
fossez cottage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert C. Pell have taken 
a cottage in Gibb’s Avenue for the season. 

Mr. and Mrs. Perry Tiffany will spend 
the summer with Mrs, Tiffany’s mother, 
Mrs. Theodore Havemeyer. 

Mrs. Williams, of Stanington, is spending 
the summer with her daughter, Mrs. George 
Henry Warren, 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Wadsworth Ritchie are 
at the Herrick cottage for the season. 

Miss Rutherford will spend part of the 
season with Mr. and Mrs, George Crocker, 
who have rented the Scott villa on Bellevue 
Avenue. 

Mrs. Hugo O. Fritsch and Mrs. James B. 
Townsend will spend the summer with their 
sisters, the Misses Gibert. 

Mr. Harry F. Eldridge, Mr. Cope White- 

®Mr. Franklin Plummer, have taken 
the Berkeley for the summer. 
Wichard Pete's has taken the King 
or thr season. 

NX George Work will spend the summer 
as usual with his sister, Mrs. Burke Roche. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Case have rented the 
Chanler cottage for the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Beekman will occupy 
the Ledyard cottage in Catherine St. this 
summer. 

Mrs. Moses T. Campbell has rented the 
Newman cottage. : 

Mr. and Mrs. C, L. F. Robinson are visit- 
ing Mrs. Robinson’s mother, Mrs. C. N. 
Beach, of Hartford. 


JUBILEE NOTES 


The residences of Mr. Whitelaw Reid, 
Col. John Hay, Mr. Henry White and Mr. 

R. Carter were illuminated on Jubilee 
Day with a large V. R. surmounted by a 
crown andthe dates, 1837-1897. On either 
side of the central design were shields sur- 
mounted by an eagle. These illuminations 
were paid for by the U. S. Government, and 
pleased the British very much. 

Mr. and Mrs. Reid gave a luncheon on 
Thursday to Lady Lytton and Lady Emily 
Lytton. Present were Col. Hay, Mr, Henry 
White, Bishop Doane, Mrs. Doane, Bishop 
Leonard, Mrs. Leonard, Mr. Augustus Jay, 
Mr. Robert Winthrop, Mr. Ogden Mills and 
Col. Parr. 

On Thursday evening Mr. Reid dined with 


- 


the Prince of Wales, at Marlborough House, 
and went to the state party at Buckingham 
Palace, where he was joined by Mrs. Reid, 
who was escorted by a military equerry and by 
Rear Admiral J. M. Muller, Gen. Nelson 
A. Miles, Mrs. Miles and Mr. and Mrs. 
Ogden Mills. 

Col. John Hay gave a large dinner on 
Tuesday, in honor of Mr. Reid, at which 
were Gen. Miles, Admiral Miller, Marquis 
of Salisbury, Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, Sir William Vernon Harcourt 
and Right Hon. Herbert Henry Asquith. 


GOLF 


Richmond County Country Club.— 
The new clubhouse and links of the 
R.C. C. C. were opened on Saturday with a 
reception and a mixed foursome golf match. 
The circuit of the nine holes is 2,450 yds., 
the longest hole, 467 yds , shortest 112 yds. 
The best scratch score was made by Miss 
Mabel Parks and Mr. W. Witherspoon, 111. 
Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Cabot won first, Mr. 
L. Van Rensselaer and Miss Florence Van 
Rensselaer second. 


SCORES 
Ist 2d 
R’d R'd Gross. H'cap. Net. 
F. H, Cabot and Mrs. 
Cadet 20. 0c00.000 67 69 136 36 100 


L. Van Rensselaer and 

Miss Van Rensselaer 69 64 133' 30 103 
A. E, Patterson and 

Miss Whittemore.. 65 54 119 15 104 


Westchester Country Ciub —A 
mixed foursome match was held on the links 
of the Westchester C. C. on Saturday, and 
resulted as follows : 


SCORES 
Gross, 
J. C. Cowley and Mrs. J. M. 
he ines np EE OT LY 19% 97% 
A. V. H. Etlis and Mrs. Eilis.. 114 15 9 
Judge Gidersleeve and Miss 


H'cap. Net. 


Gildersleeve ...... ° .. 126 22 104 
Cc. B. Muchell and Mrs. 

SIs dpe ace sass -. 129 20 109 
E. C. Madison and Mrs, W. H. - 

st bce dv ecbine ire dese 133 12 120 
Charles S. Adee and Mrs. Camp- 

EE wachas cbbasinn seks. gs 137 14 123 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Majestic.—Arriving Fri., 25 June, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. Goelet and Miss Goelet, Mr. 
and Mrs, Giraud Foster, Mr. J. E. Cowdin, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Fox and the Misses Fox, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Lanier, Mrs. Austin 
Sands and Mrs. Storrs Wells. 

Britannic.—Sailing Wed., 23 June, Miss 
F. H. Osborne, Miss E. J. Osborne, Mr, 
Charles H. Post, ~ Mrs. Post, Miss Laura 
Post, Capt. E. T. Rose, Lady Cecilia Rose, 
Mr. G. R. Schieffelin, Mrs, Schieffelin, Miss 
Dorothy Schieffelin, Master G. R. D. Schief- 
felin, Mr. G. F. Shipley, Q.C , Mrs. Ship- 
ley, Misses Shipley, Mr and Mrs. Tishng- 
hast, Mr. John D. Wing, Mrs. Wing, 
Mester Morgan Wing. 

St. Louis.—Sailing Wed., 23 June, Mr. 
James B. Breese, Mrs. Breese and children, 
Miss C. G, Bacon, Mr, M. C. Bacon, Mrs. 
W. C. Carnegie, Mrs...T. M. Carnegie, 
Misses Carnegie, Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Dyk 
man, Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Huntington, Mr. 
Louis L. Lorillard, Jr., Mr. Joseph P. Mc- 
Hugh, Mrs. D, Parker Morgan, Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, Lady Pauncefote, the Misses 
Pauncefote, Gen. B. F. Tracy, Dr. W. Sew- 
ard Webb, Mr. W. F. Whitehouse, Jr., 
Mrs. Wilmerding. 


THE ANNUAL WHIST 
CONGRESS 


He annual congress of the American 
Whist League is an event to which 
all lovers of the game look forward 

from year to year. By a wise provision of 
the laws of the organization the League 
meets alternately in the East andinthe West. 
Last year the convention was held at the 
Oriental Hotel, Manhattan Beach. 

For the first time a summer resort was 
then chosen as the meeting place, and the 
venture proved such a success that it was de- 
cided to hold all future congresses at some 
such place instead of in the large cities as was 
formerly the custom. This year a particu- 
larly felicitious spot has been chosen in the 
Hotel Victory, on the Island of Put-in- 


Bay, Lake Erie, where the seventh con- 
gress of the American Whist League will be 
held from the 6th to the 1orh of fuly. 

The interest taken in these annual con- 
gresses of the American Whist League, and 
its steady growth since the organization of 
that body by Mr. Eugene S. Elliott, in Mil- 
waukee, in 1890, is regarded as something 
phenomenal. In the first year twenty-nine 
clubs only were enrolled to membership ; to- 
day three hundred are upon the lists, while 
the individual membership is said to aggregate 
over three thousand. Among this number 
there are, apart from the women who belong 
to the California whist clubs to which both 
sexes are admitted, about twenty women who 
enjoy the distinction of being associate mem- 
bers of the league. Miss Kate Wheelock, 
the whist queen, was the first woman who 
attained this distinction. In the early years 
of the League she was the only woman who 
took part in the contests. Last year the con- 
gress was distinguished by the large number 
of women players who were present taking 
part in the progressive games—some as asso- 
ciate members, others as the guests of the 
League; while this year at Put-in-Bay the 
fair sex promises to be more in evidence than 
ever before. 

This year the congress is held under the 
auspices of Detroit and Toledo, whose clubs 
are the nearest to the site of the congress. 
Mrs, Clarence Brown and Miss Susan D. 
Biddle have been appointed to look after the 
interests of the associate members and the 
women visitors, and from the executive abil- 
ity shown by both these ladies in their own 
club life it may safely be predicted that no 
part of their duties will be left undone. 

Mrs, Crarence Brown has been one of 
the pioneers among the women whist players 
of Toledo, About three years ago she en- 
tered into the scientific study of the game 
with her husband, who is President of the 
Toledo Whist Club, as her fellow-student. 
She soon became a steady, reliable player of 
the long suit school, although she has studied 
all the short suit writers as a means of de- 
fense against those who indulge in that style 
of whist, Mrs. Brown was one of the organ- 
izers and charter members of the Woman's 
Auxiliary to the Toledo Whist Club. 
Wherever she has played in matches she has 
won not only laurels but many friends, her 
modesty, charming personality, and whist 
ability being potent factors to that end. 

Miss Susan Dayton Binpte is a firm be- 
liever in whist as an educator. Above all 
she considers that it teaches concentration, 
and finds that a room full of people talking 
does not distract her from the game. Her 
interest in whist has never been spasmodic, 
but of steady, gradual progression from the 
time she was told to ** sort her cards and lead 
the fourth best if she had nothing better,”’ 
until to day when she is founder and Presi- 
dent of the Ste. Claire Whist Club of De- 
troit,. Among her chief supporters are Mr. 
Henry Mandel, Vice-President American 
Whist League, Mr. William P. Stewart, one 
of the first d'rectors of that body, and Mr. 
Schwab, of Nashville, Tenn. 


CALIFORNIA AND THE COAST 


If one were to seek the home of the 
pioneer spirit among the women whist players 
of the United States it would be found on 
the Pacific Coast. There women were ad- 
mitted first to the men’s clubs on a perfect 
equality with the other sex, and how far the 
coast was in advance of the rest of the world 
in this respect is shown by the fact that in 
1894, when California sent a woman as dele- 
gate to the congress, special legislation had to 
be entered into in order to allow her to take 
part in the games. This year the coast will 
be represented at the cangress by a number of 
notable women players, prominent among 
whom will be : 

Mrs, P. J. Tormey, who will accompany 
her husband. Mr. Tormey has never been 
known to miss any whist gathering of impor- 
tance, traveling all over the country to attend 
such meetings. Mrs. Tormey’s interest in 
whist dates back as fat as the spring of 1888, 
when she became a charter member of one of 
the important whist clubs in San Francisco. 
Mr. Tormey has long been a conspicuous 
figure in whist circles. He is a director of 









the American Whist League, President of 
the Pacific Coast Whist Association, President 
of the Trist Club of San Francisco and Whist 
Editor of The San Francisco Call. 


Mrs. JonaTHaN Curtis, one of the 
charter members of the San Francisco Whist 
Club, organized in 1892 and the first club 
where ladies were admitted on an equality 
with the othersex. Mrs. Curtis studied with 
Miss Wheelock during her first visit to the 
coast, and was considered by the Whist Queen 
as one of her brightest pupils. Mrs. Curtis 
is the first lady who ever played ona men’s 
team of four in a challenge match with a 
major organization. This event took place in 
the spring of 1895, when the San Francisco 
Whist Club challenged for the Ridout trophy 
then held by the Oakland Whist Club, It 
was owing to the brilliant play of Mrs. Curtis 
throughout the match that the San Francisco 
succeeded in capturing the prize. Her prowess 
at the game is well known in the East. A 
year or two ago when she was in New York 
on the eve of an important match one of the 
men on the team was taken suddenly ill and 
it was suggested that Mrs. Curtis should be 
invited to act as substitute, and here again the 
credit for having won the match was due to 
her. Mr. and Mrs. Curtis will be at Put-in- 
Bay and will play on a team from the Trist 
Duplicate Whist Club of San Francisco. 


Mrs. Heway Payor is one of the charter 
members of the San Francisco Whist Club 
and the wife of the first president of that 
organization. She is an afdent student of the 
game and a reliable player, and is widely 
known to all the delegates to the American 
Whist League. Last summer at Manhattan 
Beach Mr. and Mrs, Payot each captured a 
prize. They have again entered the contests 
at Put-in-Bay this summer as a pair. 


Mrs. Georce E. Bates. No one is more 
closely associated with whist on the coast than 
is Mrs, Bates. A native daughter of Cali- 
fornia, her state is ever ready to confer fresh 
honors upon her. At the last annual meeting 
of the Pacific Coast Whist Association she 
was chosen director, She has a strong hold 
on the hearts of all the whist players with 
whom she comes in contact, and is much 
beloved in the Trist Club where she is an 
active member.. In appearance she greatly 
resembles Miss Wheelock, who claimed her as 
a twin sister on sight. 


Mes. Cuartes E, Sirron, of Portland, 
Oregon, has the distinction of being the 
president of the largest ladies’ whist club in the 
country numbering over one hundred mem- 
bers The club is called the Kate Wheelock 
and is the one re‘erred to in the January 
whist number of Vogue as having been the 
occasion of much surprise and gratitude to the 
whist queen when she fopnd a whist club 
called atter her in Portland, Oregon, where 
she tancied herself unknown. Mrs. Sitton 
is a close student of whist and is proficient 
at the game. She was the first president of 
the Kate Wheelock Whist Club and stil! re- 
tains that office, having been twice re-elected. 


Mivs ANNiE Brancue Survey is a premi- 
nent figure in the whist circles of Portlond, 
Oregon. She has taught the mcst 
successfully for a number of years and this 
winter she gave a series of |e ctures upc n the 
subject betore the Kate Wheelock Whist 
Club. She has had the aavantage of much 
travel, which brings her in contact with many 
representative players and gives her a wide 
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Recurring note in the Queen's Jubilee 
comments and felicitations was so 
thoroughgoing in its pagan disregard 
of others’ rights that one experienced a shock 
at finding, in this nineteenth century of the 
Christian era, editors of representative journals 
in Christian countries guilty of expressing sen- 
timents so barbarous. The expansion of the 
empire was the theme of much eulogistic 
writing—the process winked at, the result 
applauded. 


England’s foreign policy during the sixty 
years of the Victorian era has been aggressively, 
nay brutally, acquisitive whenever a weaker 
power has been concerned. Although the 
foremost Protestant country of Europe, the de- 
fender of the faith, England’s mission has been 
not to spread Christ’s gospel but to expand 
Britain’s commerce ; and in opening up new 
markets for her trade and new dumping- 
grounds for her redundant population her 
treatment of the native owners has been as 
guiltless of justice or mercy as the policy pur- 
sued by Americans toward the Indian tribes. 
Of this spoiling-of-the-Egyptians type of war 
England has had over forty, the latest most 
memorable attempt at civilizing (?) a people 
out of its possessions being Jamieson’s fiasco 
raid in the Transvaal. Survival of the fittest, 
carelessly write the scribes—which may be good 
enough scientific explanation, but surely none 
dare urge it as Christian justification. 


Conspicuous among the incidents of the . 
jubilee celebration was the service at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, where were assembled representa- 
tives of every Christian sect, come to do honor 
to the Queen and to what her reign represents. 
A Christian sovereign and a Christian people 
Her Majesty and her subjects proclaim them- 
selves to be; but neither she nor they nor 
their well-wishers in foreign countries had 
ever a thought, much less a regret, for the 
peoples that had been murdered and robbed in 
the process of England's ‘* glorious’ trade ex- 
pansion. All for the glory not of God but of 
England. 

For the Master’s Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self she has substituted the scientific Jugger- 
naut—the survival of the fittest—as a rule 
of procedure, and the world looks on and 
applauds. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


e ie man with rigid views about woman- 


liness is daily forced to endure such 

shocks to his prejudices as threaten in 
time to develop him into a pessimist of the 
extremest type. Usually a man of this class 
is without imagination and quite incapable of 
realizing that customs, along with other human 
inventions, are not immutably fixed laws. Un- 
consciously to himself, however, even his point 
of view changes, although he always lags far 
behind the progressive people in the commun- 
ity. Seven years ago he was scandalized at 
the sight of a woman riding a bicycle. So 
wrought up was he on the subject that, forget- 
ting to be mannerly, he used to shout out im- 
pertinent remarks to women riders and audibly 
draw the attention of his companions to the 
then long-skirted riders. 


Pal 

In the course of years he has become recon- 
ciled to the bicycle, but he is at present vio- 
lently opposed to short-skirted and to no-skirted 
riders. That women should publicly confess 
to the ownership of legs seems to him the 
climax of immodesty. Meantime, thé women 
are pleasing themselves in the matter. Find- 
ing by experience that the long skirt is a seri- 
ous handicap, which requires an unnecessarily 
heavy expenditure of force, the women very 
sensibly have shortened it inch by inch, until 
now the skirts of many, even the most con- 
ventional, stop at the knee. Whether or not 
ultimately the skirt will be discarded alto- 
gether it is impossible to say. That is to-day 
a no more radical change than the short skirt 
would have been five yearsago. An incident 
which took place in a suburban town recently 
typifies the case of man and woman in this 
matter. Two radical young women in knick- 
erbockers, sans skirts, sped along on their 
wheels—a sight that scandalized a middle- 
aged man, who appealed to a neighbor for his 
opinion of such attire on a public highway. 
The neighbor, provoked to profanity, was at 
pains to voice his sentiments in tones that were 
sufficiently loud to be heard by the riders. 
On rode the girls, without reply, leaving the 
men and their opinions behind. Woman has 
done similarly in matters of greater import 
than the wearing unshielded knickerbockers. 

** % 

Readers of the daily press can hardly fail to 
have noticed that the Presbyterian Church in 
this city has been engaged for some time past 
in a controversy with Mr. Herman Warsza- 
wiak (a converted Jew engaged in work 
among those of his race on the east side) who 
sought admission to the ministry of that sect. 
Charges unbecoming a Christian teacher were 
brought against the applicant and his petition 
was denied. His formal suspension from such 
functions as he had already exercised brought 
about a painful scene on Sunday last in the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, when Mrs. 
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Warszawiak, in sight and hearing of the con- 
gregation, passionately protested her husband's 
innocence of the charges, which consisted of 
his being accused of gambling at Weehawken 
on specified dates. Mr. Warszawiak intends 
to appeal the case to the Presbytery, and if 
that ecclesiastical body either refuses to hear 
him or decides against him he purposes to 
bring the matter into a civil court. As to the 
merits of the case Vogue has no opinions to ex- 
press, but the case is so exceptional and so 
prominent and so remarkable in that the accused 
still numbers among his stanchest adherents 
some of the most distinguished clergymen of 
the Presbyterian faith that as a matter of gen- 
eral interest a letterto the public from the Rev. 
Charles F. Taylor, a Presbyterian minister, is 
given in another column. 

«x 

An interesting sociological problem is sup- 
plied by the history of a certain family. The 
father, a poor laboring man, applied recently 
to the authorities to be relieved of the mainte- 
nance of three of his six children, his circum- 
stances being such that he could only support 
half of his offspring. The mother is an in- 
mate of an insane asylum. Reckless parent- 
age, a crazy mother, and a poverty-stricken 
father—result, upon the community is shifted 
most unjustly the burden of supporting the 
product of weak mentality and improvidence. 

«% 

Did ever any one hear from Protestant or 
Roman Catholic pulpit a sermon advocating 
kindness to animals either as a duty or as desir- 
able? Is the pulpit justified in maintaining si- 
lence on this point? This latter is suggested as 
an inquiry that might with profit be addressed 
to clergymen and priests by such of their 
parishioners as are moved to pity by the terri- 
ble cruelties practised on dumb creatures the 
world over. 

x 

A graceful recognition of the religious lib- 
erty enjoyed by all creeds in this country was 
made by those having in charge the commence- 
ment exercises of the college of St. Francis 
Xavier, which were held in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of 21 June. As the college had 
attained its semi-centennial the occasion was 
more than ordinarily interesting. Not only 
the Papal delegate, Martinelli, and the Arch- 
bishop of New York occupied seats upon the 
platform, but there were present also many 
other distinguished Roman Catholic prelates, 
college presidents, and men of other professions. 
The stage was crowded with the flower of 
Catholic learning and the representatives of 
this church’s power. Although it was distinct- 
ively a church gathering the only decorations 
were American flags. 


A NOTION 


He woman new! The woman new ! 
I She now is all the rage ; 
We hear her, touch her, see her— 
On platform, street and stage ; 
We read her books, her essays grand, 
However much they tire, 
We humor her but dare not love— 
Applaud, but not admire, 
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We view with disapproval her 
Dress, innovation laden, 
And deep down in our hearts we mourn 
The simple old-time maiden. 
Yet I’ve a notion if you'll kiss 
The woman new—don’t start !— 
You'll find that she is very like 
The old-style girl at heart ! 
Richard Stillman Powell. 


THE DAUGHTER OF A 
SAVANT 


BY NANCY MANN WADDLE 


se Sychical Research! whenever I haar it 
P mentioned I always feel inclined ‘to 
apply to it somebody's definitionof 
Public Opinion: ‘It is a poor farce played by 
bad actors.” *” 
I made this remark to no one in particular, 
but Granger, the famous sculptor, took it up. 
** My young Horatio,’’ he answered mock- 
ingly, “your experience of life is too limited 
for you to have formulated so arrogant a dic- 
tum. I will tell you of a problem in my own 
life which I cannot solve. If you can make 
plain my puzzle, I shall be willing to admit 
that your philosophy is more experienced than 
your face. 


* * * 


‘¢The most intoxicating moment of my 
life was when I, a poor sculptor, who had 
for years combatted non-recognition, awoke 
one morning to find myself famous. The 
critics were praising unstintedly my statue ot 
Dawn, which was on exhibition at the Acad- 
emy, and General Anceps, whose favorable 
opinion of a work of art was a cachet of merit, 
had just bought it. He not only paid me an 
enormous sum for it, but, seeking me out, took : 
the greatest interest in my work and aims and 
ended by inviting me to set up my studio for 
the winter in an old country house of his in 
the south. As I was greatly in need of rest I 
gladly accepted his invitation. Of course I 
was immensely flattered at the interest dis- 
played in me by so distinguished a man, and 
yet I understood him not at all. A creature 
of paradoxes, he was both suave and sarcastic, 
selfish and fantastically generous, sometimes a 
fluent and brilliant conversationist, again abso- 
lutely monosyllabic. 

‘* As we traveled south together, he was 
more animated and eager than I had deemed 
possible. 

«¢ A desire to know something of his past 
grew upon me. 

««*] dare say, General Anceps,’ I said, 
‘that you have lived the vie de Bohéme in 
every country.’ 

*¢¢QOh, I have done my share of ransacking 
the ages, spoiling the climes,’ he answered in- 
differently ; ‘ but, to continue the quotation, 
one thing I have not missed and that is my 
daughter, Laelia. Tell me,” he said abruptly, 
‘of your model for Dawn; of course you 
idealized her, but she must have been beau- 
tiful.” 

«*¢Not at all, her figure was perfect, but 
her face was quite commonplace.’ 

«¢ « Then where,’ he asked, bending forward, 
‘Did you get the face of your Dawn? Why,’ 
he continued, musingly, ‘If you had modeled 
it from Laelia’s face, it could not have been 
more like.” 


(Continued on page 6) 
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(Continued from page 4) 

‘¢ This, then, was the cause of his purchase. 
I felt a momentary chagrin, and my answer 
in consequence was rather cold. 

«¢«T have never seen your daughter, the 
face is ideal—stay, though, you will laugh at 
an artist's fancy, but is really a dream face 
that haunted me night and day. A year ago 
I was in South America, painting, however, 
and not modeling at all. One day, in search 
of material, I took a boat and drifted down a 
slow-moving tropical stream. Af last as the 
monotonous green walls of the forest seemed 
to close in upon me, a drowsiness stole over 
my spirit. I slept and, strangely enough, 
dreamed that I awoke. Lifting my heavy 
eyes, I met those of a lovely girl gazing down 
upon me, for the boat had drifted against the 
banks of the stream. 

‘‘Hers was the face that I have given my 
statue—that pure, unawakened face which, 
expressing a prescience of the morning's tri- 
umphant joy, still dreamed of the mystic and 
solemn night. For one moment I held her 
glance ; then, following a dream’s inconse- 
quent impulse, I stretched out my arms and 
cried: ‘Oh, Dawn! Dawn of youth and 
love, stay with me!’ 

‘¢ She blushed divinely, and, with a smile at 
once sweet and mocking, cast an armful of 
odorous orchids upon my upturned face. I 
closed my eyes and slept more soundly than 
before. When I awoke, I found that my 
boat had floated far down the stream. Of 
course, I know that I mut have dreamed, 
but the orchids still lay upon my breast and 
across my eyes. Odd—was it not?—for no 
woman could have found her way through 
one of those tangled forests. 

«*General Anceps did not answer. He was 
gazing absently through the car window, his 
impenetrable eyes narrowed to a line. 

‘On arriving at our destination we drove 
several miles through his estate before reach- 
ing the house. This mansion suggested a 
dream-castle of Spain raised by wizard hands. 

‘¢¢] wonder what you will think of my 
daughter’s part of the house?’ said General 
Anceps, as if divining my thoughts and well 
pleased with them. ‘She has had it decorated 
in accordance with her somewhat eccentric 
fancy. Doubtless we shall find her in her 
own apartments.’ 

‘¢He led the way and I followed. After 
traversing a long, well-lighted picture gallery, 
where my statue gleamed whitely against its 
background of red velvet, he paused and 
drew aside a curtain. 

‘<T at once became conscious of the subtle 
and delicate perfume of Cattleyan orchids 
which was wafted to us on waves of moist, 
warm air. The light in the room we entered 
was that of the forest—dim and green; and 
this illusion was further hightened by palms 
and feathery tree-ferns in majolica tubs sunk 
in the floor. So tall were these princes of the 
tropics that their graceful fronds almost swept 
the thick, green glass roof. Upon the floor 
were thick rugs resembling moss, and among 
the palms were two or three divans. Upon 
them were heaped great, soft pillows—white 
and pink, yellow and violet ; these gave color 
to the room and relieved the monotony of the 
green. Crystal lamps with white and pink 
shades swung from the glass dome, and upon 
the rough green walls grew orchids of every 
variety. 

«¢ As I gazed about me, bewildered by the 
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art which so aptly counterfeited nature, the 
spirit of my dream enchained me. Again I 
was in the heart of the forest, again the en- 
chanting odor of the Cattleyan orchids stirred 
my senses, again I lifted my eyes and beheld 
—my Dawn! 

‘¢ «My daughter Lelia,’ said General An- 
cep’s suave voice. The conventional phrase 
recalled my soul from its astral flight—from 
that tryst in dream-land where a year before I 
had met my inspiration. Was she beautiful ? 
I do not know. I only know that in her was 
the same soft blending of purity and color that 
belongs to the tropical orchids; all hers was 
the subtle witchery of that flower of light and 
air, and in her eyes was the changeful, opal- 
escent light of the southern sea. 

*«T will pass over the days when acquaint- 
ance ripened to intimacy, and state that mine 
was no slow and guarded courtship—it was the 
ardent expression of youth and love ; but from 
Laelia, although I met with no cruel repulsion, 
neither did I meet with any response to my af- 
fection. Once she told me that she had 
known me for a year. 

‘«¢But Laelia,’ I cried, ‘where did you 
ever see me before?’ 

*<¢I do not know,’ she answered, ‘ina 
dream of a dream, perhaps.” That was all 
that she would say. 

‘¢ Through all the glamour, the passion, the 
irresistible attraction, I was conscious that there 
was something that escaped me, something 
that I could not define. Now she was gentle 
and womanly, again the very soul of caprice. 

‘© One night General Anceps gave a great 
dinner party, inviting all of the families in the 
neighborhood ; during its course he said quite 
naturally, ‘It has rained so heavily to-day that 
I fancy you are all rather bored, so I have re- 
quested Laelia to amuse you this evening ; she 
dances rather well.’ 

‘<I glanced up at him in amazement, scarcely 
believing that I had heard him aright; but 
Laelia was smiling at him with a gleam of 
pleasure and excitement in her eyes. ‘Oh, 
how glad I am !” she cried. 

‘*My dinner remained untasted. As the 
guests were leaving the dining-room I 
reached her side. ‘Laelia,’ I cried, ‘do 
not dance for these people ; I hate the thought 
of it.” 

‘¢¢What atyrant!’ She laughed lightly. 
«I shall dance and dance as long as I choose 
and dream that I am free.’ 

‘¢ «Free! Free of what?’ 

«¢ «Oh, of all this,’ she answered, vaguely. 

‘¢ There was nothing more to be said, and I 
followed the guests to the drawing-room, 
whence an hour later we repaired to the ball- 
room. 

‘‘In a few moments the curtains before the 
stage were drawn back. The scenery revealed 
the blue sky and the hedge-roses of June, and 
Laelia, all in white, swayed like a delicate daf- 
fodil stirred by the spring winds. As the 
music quickened and she danced more rapidly 
in time to it, she seemed a butterfly blown 
about in the sunshine by some fitful wandering 
breeze. Then the light, airy melody grew 
wilder and faster, the moving scenery changed 
and gray clouds scudded across the blue sky, 
which grew darker, ever darker, presaging the 
tempest. The music strengthened and deep- 
ened, and the sound sighed like a rising wind 
through the violins, and Laelia whirled about 
the stage like a snowflake driven from the heart 
of a winter storm ; then, as the music sobbed 
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itself into peace, and the moving background 
revealed the sunshine again, she was a thistle- 
down, floating aimlessly, dreamily across a 
summer noon—thus she vanished. 

‘¢ There was a momentary hush of delight, 
and then a murmur of congratulation about 
General Anceps. A little later I sought and 
found Laelia in a little room at the right of the 
stage. 

“«Oh!" I cried, ‘Who taught you to 
dance like that?’ 

«¢¢ The wind in the forest,” she answered, 
dreamily, her eyes looking far past me. 

*¢ « Do you know, Laelia, that I have had a 
letter to-day which calls me North for about a 
fortnight, and that I must leave you in a day 
ortwo? Are you sorry?’ 

‘‘ «Ina fortnight,’ she answered, ‘you will be 
here, but not IJ. I shall feel,’ she said, with 
a curious exaltation in her face, ‘the hot, 
moist breath of my own dense forest ; shall 
once more sway in the wind whose power I 
love.” 

‘« « Laelia!’ IT exclaimed, ‘you are talking 
that fantastic nonsense again, and I, who love 
you, am about to leave you. Oh, my beauti- 
ful exotic, tell me that you love me.” 

‘« «Why do you love me?” she cried, with 
a note of pain in her voice that I had never 
heard there before ; ‘ Do you not know that I 
am only the materialization of a flower, and 
that my lease from Time is almost up?’ 

‘*She often talked oddly, but I always at- 
tributed it to her foreign upbringing and South- 
ern blood, so I only laughed. 

*¢¢You are the soul of a flower,’ I said. 
‘ That describes you perfectly. 

‘«¢ Yes,’ she continued, dreamily, as if she 
had not heard me, ‘I am the crowning ex- 
periment of a life devoted to occult research ; 
but there were difficulties in the way of Gen- 
eral Anceps’s science. He could not prolong 
my life in the flesh beyond a certain time and ° 
that troubles him greatly.’ 

«« ¢ What a whimsical dreamer you are,’ I 
answered lightly. 

‘«©A few days later I left on my journey 
North. 

‘¢T returned within the fortnight I had men- 
tioned. In the dark of a winter’s night I en- 
tered a house of shadows. The doors were 
unlocked as if the house were still occupied, 
but my footsteps roused the only echoes in 
that lonely mansion. No rare pictures, no 
priceless bric-a-brac brightened those gloomy 
walls, The servants, General Anceps, Laelia 
—all had vanished, and from none could I dis- 
cover whither they had gone. Since then I 
have sought eagerly to find one trace of them 
and of my lost statue ; but although I have 
traveled far I have discovered no clue which 
would lead me to them, nor has any message 
come to me from that dream world in which I 
met and loved Laelia.”’ 
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CULLED HERE AND THERE 


Er Majesty, Queen of England, was gra- 
ciousness itself to Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt when the illustrious tragedienne 

performed before her at Cimiez. La grande 
Sarah was asked to write her name in her 
Majesty’s birthday book, and in return 
the Queen presented her with the autograph, 
Victoria R., written across a large photograph 
of her imperial self. 


Madame Calvé entertains an almost super- 
stitious worship for the Queen, and whenever 
she is desirous of good luck asks aloud of her 
Majesty's photograph to bestow it upon her. 


On the opening night of Her Majesty's The- 
atre, London—when the national anthem was 
so gloriously sung by Miss Clara Butt, an un- 
published verse by Longfellow wasadded. As 
no one was able to identify the lines they cre- 
ated much curiosity and excited no end of com- 
ment. Miss Butt, who has recently arrived 
in New York, possesses a contralto voice of 
rare quality, one of those glorious voices that 
are only heard once in a long period of years. 
At the age of sixteen, on the famous occasion 
when she appeared as Orfeo at the Royal Col- 
lege of Music, London, the Prince of Wales, 
then present, commented on the splendor of 
her voice and praised her dramatic talent. In 
person Miss Clara Butt is extremely tall and 
admirably proportioned. 


A marvelous pianist only six years old has 
recently electrified Parisians. Henry Kartun 
gave a concert in the Salle Pleyel, Paris, 
played from memory a sonata by Beethoven, 
two valses by Chopin, the finale of Hayden's 
fifth sonata, and the ninth Invention of Bach. 
The little boy’s fingering, technique, and ex- 
pression are all worthy of an artist five times 
his age. 


The English artist so greatly admired, Mr. 
Frank Dicksee, has finished and exhibited a 
large picture called Dawn. The shape of 
the canvas was suggested to him by beginning 
a panel for Mr. Alma Tadema’s famous shrine 
in his studio, and it certainly answers the pur- 
pose admirably. High up stands the beauti- 
ful nude figure of Dawn, with rosy-hued, 
fresh tints exquisitely softened into the back- 
ground of sunrise, while her draperies float 
away like a cloud that has passed to let the sun 
through below, and with a strange, convincing 
sense of dropping ever lower is a gently sad- 
dened figure wrapped in the ample purple 
folds of night. Mr. Dicksee is to be congrat- 
ulated on dealing with so well-worn a subject 
in so spontaneous and original a fashion. 


Sir Henry Irving on the 31st of May read 
Tennyson's Becket in the magnificently re- 
stored Chapter House of Canterbury Cathedral, 
for the benefit of the Thirteenth Century 
Fund, in the midst of the scenes in which the 
memorable death took place. Sir Thomas 4 
Becket entered the Chapter House on the 
evening of December 20, 1170, only a few 
moments before his murder in the adjoining 
Martyrdom. 


Dr. Conan Doyle's trip into the Soudan 
last year is bearing fruit in his novel, The 
Tragedy of the Karosko, published in the 
Strand Magazine. 


VOGUE 


The politic and 
disingenuous man- 
ner in which the 
Park Commission- 
ers of this city de- 
clined to receive 
their latest donation 
—Mr._ Barnard’s 
heroic reclining fig- 
ure of the god Pan 
—certainly avers a 
wise decision. The 
work would not 
‘¢harmonize with 
the characteristic 
scehery of the 
park,’ for all it 
undertakes to rep- 
resent the god of 
nature, if not of 
the universe. It is 
probable that the 
technical excellence 
of the modeling, in 
which this sculptor 
excels, had much 
to do with the ap- 
proval of the Pan 
fountain by the Na- 
tional Sculpture So- 
ciety last winter. 
But it is an un- 
pleasant, illiberal, 
and therefore in- 
artistic personifica- 
tion of nature which 
Mr. Barnard has 
put into his careful- 
ly wrought marble 
—a leering, lop- 
eared, ungainly 
monster ‘very well 
calculated to strike 
a discord in the trim 
park greenery and 
to terrify nurse 
maids and their 
charges. Such a 
great black bronze 
figure sprawling on 
the top of his pedes- 
tal, horned and 
hoofed and beard- 
ed, would certainly 
suggest nothing but 
the devil to un- 
learned souls, and 
would not soothe the learned ones. 


As the Commissioners, created by the legis- 
lature of 1896 for the purpose of sitting in 
judgment on all works of art before their ac- 
ceptance by the city, has now held its first 
two or three meetings in the Mayor's office 
and elsewhere, it is to be hoped that the Park 
Board may be spared these embarrassing situa- 
tions in the future. The latter may, how- 
ever, reject any piece they choose without con- 
sulting the Commissioners. 


A fresh outbreak of ‘social purity ’’ in 
Paris is described as spreading consternation 
and indignation in those widely extending 
waves which are not altogether unknown in 
this country. In fact, the explosion promises 
to be a trifle worse than anything ever we have 
known. M. Beranger’s bill, which was in parlia- 
mentary committee and said to be on the point 
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of becoming a law, makes the mere possession 
of such acknowledged works as those hung in 
the Louvre galleries or on the shelves of the 
Bibliotéque Nationale punishable. A fine of 
from 100 to 5,000 francs and imprisonment 
from a month to two years are the penalties 
imposed for lending or giving any of them 
away. The black list drawn up includes over 
a hundred masterpieces of the most illustrious 
French authors. Thus does civilization some- 
times progress backward. 


The women artists in Philadelphia, includ- 
ing Miss Emily Sartain, Miss Cecilia Beaux 
and Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt, have organized 
a plastic club to advance their art interests 
and to give yearly exhibitions, one in black 
and white and one in color. Each member 
of the society has the right to be represented 
by at least one work—outsiders to submit to 
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(Continued from page 7) 
the judgment of the Committee on Exhibi- 
tions. May prosperity follow ! 

A Philadelphia journal announces that the 
contract to furnish paintings for the new As- 
toria Hotel in this city has been given to Mr. 
James McClees, the Chestnut Street dealer in 
that city, and rightfully considers that this is 
pretty smart. 


GLIMPSES 
THaT— 
Smart bodices frequently hold to the skirts 


worn with them the position of rich relatives 
to poor ones, 


AT A LUNCHEON FOR BRIDESMAIDS— 


‘*What can we do to kill that my-turn- 
next-I-hope expression as we march through 
the aisle ?”’ 

‘It takes fully twenty-four yards of nar- 
row ribbon to make bouquet streamers.”” 

‘¢Is Dora to be your maid of honor?’’ 

“Do you think mea silly? No girl who 
knows what she is about will ever ask such a 
raving beauty as that. Why, where would 
the bride be?’”’ 

«¢ What has become of the gorgeous collets 
in velvet and brocade? One sees common- 
place and even dowdy ones at the smartest 
church weddings. If there is one place above 
another where there is a chance to show them 
off, it is swinging on your arm as you are es- 
corted to your seat.”’ 

‘*How charming were the bridesmaids’ 
gowns at the Davison-Cheesebrough wed- 
ding! A lovely group of maids, and such a 
smart wedding.”’ 


THaT— 


It is a relief to the eye for us to be shod 
once more in round toes, to say nothing of the 
physical comfort. But where is the beauty in 
tan patent leather, looking for all the world 
like toffy ? 


THaT— 


Red piqués, smartly as they may be built 
into gowns, will entail serious pastoral acci- 
dents in field and roadway by and bye. 


THAT— 
Ribbon corsets deserve their popularity. 


THaT— 


There is nothing more chic than the Hus- 
sat Eton, in white cloths, linens or cotton 
piqués, with skirts to match. 

Delighted to see the Romanoff bow for the 
hair such a success. 


TsaaT— 


A white bordered veil is far more becom- 
ing if worn upside down, the border looking 
exceedingly well over the toque rim. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Engagement, Marriage and Death notices for 
publication in Vogue Thursday, should arrive 
at the Head Office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, by noon Monday of the same week. 
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A HOMILY ON PROPER ATTIRE AS DISTORTED 
BY CERTAIN CLASSES 
T is rather a good thing, I think, that we 
have sense enough to regulate our attire in 
such strict conformity to the ideas of the 
majority that it is only in very few cases that 
the law is invoked to sup- 
press a mode. I think, 
however, we should sup- 
press some of the things 
that men wear. In the 
time of Edward the Fourth 
the steeple cap and its ap- 
pendages were condemned 
by law, and we find that 
in certain ranks men were 
permitted to wear costumes 
that their social inferiors 
could not. No one, unless 
he were a knight of the 
Garter could wear cloth of 
gold, velvet upon velvet, 
furs or sable or any kinds 
of corses worked in gold. 
And wives of men who 
had an income of less than 
forty pounds could not 
wear girdles ornamented 
with gold. 

I think we might take 
these old laws and give 
them a little modern turn. 
How would it be to pass 
a law which would prevent 
one’s servants from dress- 
ing like or better than the 
master or mistress? And 
I should like to see a law 
that would absolutely pro- 
hibit the wearing of tights 
by wheelmen, or the wear- 
ing of abbreviated bathing 
suits by men. 

To me the average man 
in a bathing suit is a fright. 
Our modern shoes have 
not done much in the way 
of preserving the natural 
beauty of the human foot. 
A man’s bare leg and foot 
are rather unattractive, to 
say the least. If a man 
intends to bathe on the 
beach, that is, lounge 
around and not go near the 
water, why not put on full- 
length equestrian tights in- 
stead of the short affairs > 
They would look much 
better, and I am_ sure 
women would thank you 
for your consideration. 

ButI am wandering. I 
started out to tell you some- 
thing about the value of 
exclusiveness and the cost- 
liness of extravagance in 
dress, not to lecture on the 
peculiarly fine points that 
all refined men can easily find without the aid 
of a guide. 

We are given in this country to a riotous 
democracy that knows no restraint and 
bides no master. In our dress we are com- 
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pelled to see everything that we adopt copied 
by the very lowest and the most common 
people. The only real guarantee of exclusive- 
ness that we have is quality. That can only 
be had at a price, and the cheap imitator never 
pays for anything. There are several types of 
dressers, and each type accentuates something 
peculiar to the class that sets the styles. In 
the country towns and villages is found the 
youth bedecked ina light blue serge suit, 
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with silk-faced lapels, russet shoes with fancy 
cloth tops, a ‘¢dream’’ of a shirt, of a loud 
plaid pattern, a collar of the same material and 
then a long green or blue tie, with a ‘* make- 


(Continued on page 12) 
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believe *’ diamond pin in it. The shirt is 
where he accentuates. He has found out that 
the ‘*swells in the city’* are wearing colored 
shirts, and he invests in one with the result that 
he can be seen a mile off. Then the drummer 
or commercial traveler. To me this is the 
worst-dressed type. He displays vulgarity 
run wild. These salesmen have money, 
and they indulge in big diamonds, great society 
pins and other ornaments that are entirely for- 
eign to the wardrobe of a well-dressed man. 
The average salesman possesses a very shiny 
high hat. That is his hobby. He wears it 
with a sack coat, or a covert or any old coat 
that is in his collection. No matter what the 
rest of his attire may be, that hat shines like 
the statue of Liberty light. This is where 
the drummer accentuates. 

Next there are the clerks. They come in 
to the big offices and see their rich employers 
attending to affairs in correct attire. They 
get a louder suit, and a louder shirt, and a 
loudertie. But they have things of the same cut. 
Then they buy a lot of silly rings. They 
overdo the jewelry every time. The city 
men, I mean the lower classes,do not pay 
much attention to standards. They like. to 
follow the fashions proclaimed as “tony’’ by the 
big clothing stores and ‘¢ gents’’’ furnishers 
that abound on the east side. 

It is rather interesting to study how all 
these different classes adapt the hints that are 
given them. But so long as they are original 
the well-dressed man has nothing to fear. It 
is originality that makes the man out of fash- 
ion. Wewho mingle with club men know 
how we are expected to dress. It is natural. 
But when the copyist see us he tries to improve 
on what modest taste and refinement have ac- 
complished. The result is an original scheme 
which just approaches the proper standard and 
never reaches it. One can go through the 
ready-made clothing establishments and the 
haberdashers’ shops and will find in every one 
of these evidences of the peculiar pranks that 
the seekers for popular trade have played with 
ideas introduced by the smart set. If they 
copied the latest things absolutely one would 
find it hard to make a distinction. But they 
do not. They know how to improve (?) and 
while they delve in originality we can feel 
comfortable in the assurance that our $100 
suit will not find its replica in the $8.97 
class. 
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WHAT A BOX HELD—ROSE-PINK LINON—COS- 
TUME OF GREY VEILING OVER GRASSHOP- 
PER GREEN—BLUE ARMURE MOIRE 
UNDER APPLIQUE OVER-GOWN 


F one could have a peep into all the boxes 
I journeying by rail daily from our fashion- 
able purveyors of gowns and hats, as well 

as into trunks and cases from foreign houses, 
what a surfeit of fashions and bewilderment of 
modish smartness would one experience, for 
nothing is more confusing than a large collec- 
tion of that sort seen at once. But there is 
always pleasure in looking over enchanting be- 
longings nicely put away where they belong— 
in opulent homes where the choicest and rarest 
find their way—or to happen on the fresh ar- 
rival of trunks bearing the fascinating Paris 
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label, promising the newest and most delicious 
things to wear. 

It comes about that we are turning the lock 
to open a trunk with just such an embarrass- 
ment of riches, and here on the very first layer 
is adream of a gown. Fancy it—with skirt in 
stripes of beige lace barbs, which are designed 
expressly for skirts, the bottom and edges beau- 
tifully finished, tapering from a base of eight 
inches to a top of a little over one at the belt, 
alternating with bands of black crépe de chine, 
accordion plaited, of the same width also, 
hanging separately over a black satin skirt of 
the soft light antique make. As usual, the 
skirt touches the ground all round and dips a 
little in the back. The entire high bodice is 
of this beige lace, of beautiful quality, slightly 
suggestive of a blouse in front, and fastening 
at the side invisibly, having a Pompadour 
square cut out in front and an accordion- 
plaited jetted crépe de chine chemisette set in, 
the lace edges hand embroidered in jet, effec- 
tively. The lace sleeves are tight to the arm, 
with a crépe de chine lining, swelling into ful- 
ness in the manner of a leg-of-mutton model, 
the wrists flaring over the hand and aired, 
while the tops have for epaulettes three rows of 
jetted crépe de chine plissés. Belt and collar 
band of pale cerise velvet, finished each at the 
back in the simplest little puckered ends ; 
nothing more, except the high lace plaitings at 
the back of the neck. 


GARDEN-PARTY GOWN 


Then follows the dearest of garden-party 
gowns, a rosy-pink linon sheer as gauze, and 
with what we have all been looking for—a 
double skirt pure and simple, hanging from 
the belt over a separate white taffeta slip, hav- 
ing two fifteen-inch flounces of real English 
lace on the bottom of each skirt, and the whole 
accordion plaited. It was charming! Over a 
high white silk bodice, the front of which was 
a finely plaited blouse, there was fitted an 
open pink linon bodice, having one row of 
rather wide match lace insertion, inset across 
just above the bust on both fronts and across 
the shoulders in the back, the whole machine 
plaited. Giving grace also to the fronts were 
jabots on the edge of the linon, bordered with 
a narrow lace, and these were also plaited to 
correspond. The sleeves were entirely of Eng- 
lish lace, close fitted to the arms, lined with 
white silk, and following the leg-of-mutton 
order. Boththe belt and collar band were of 
black velvet and plaited neck lace and wrist 
frills. Such a lovely Neapolitan straw hat, 
with a rolling brim, accompanied this gown. 
The most deceptive of June roses and foliage 
were massed over its crown and at the left, 
with upstanding crown plaitings of white gauze ; 
all in all an ideal hat for the gown, and so fit 
for a girl in her first Newport season. 


A COSTUME OF GREY VEILING 


Then comes an exquisite gown of pale cloud 
grey in transparent wool veiling, quite the 
smartest thing to build a gown of, the under- 
lining or slip of grasshopper-green, a most 
brilliant hue. The bottom of skirt, as it hangs 
separately, was a fine cord finish, the elegance 
of trimming being reserved for the top, where 
yellowish guipure lace, in a special skirt design 
of long hip tabs with light garlands crossing 
and dipping over the front gore and passing 
quite high in the back, are inset most perfectly 
and over-broidered with fine steel beads, giv- 
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ing the smartest effect possible. The high 
bodice is of green match slip silk, a deep belt 
laid in finest, of folds, above which are two 
flounces of ivory-white mousseline de soie, 
fitted to the figure and fastening at the side. 
A great deal of yellow lace is plaited at the 
neck into a high coilar, with a big lace bow 
and ends for front finish, a square emerald 
buckle in the centre. Its sleeves were of the 
lainage or veiling, extremely simple, the tops 
broken into slight drapery, the rest of the arm 
fitting flatly over the lining silk and the wrists 
in square tabs, a flounce of lace set under. 

To be worn with this gown, such a pretty 
toque was sent, covered in a marvelous way 
with rose petals and roses, a black velvet bow 
en aigrette at the side—so simple, yet how 
much style when worn, and just the needed 
touch to complete a toilette so perfectly chic. 


OVER-COSTUME OF WHITE LACE 


In the last tray an exquisite gown, having a 
complete over-dress of white lace and batiste 
appliqué, in parts beaded with the finest of jet 
beads. As the appliqué bodice is very open 
in front and décolleté front and back, it affords 
a possibility of having in reality two gowns by 
changing from high bodice to low. The gown 
is first built with a high bodice and skirt en 
demi-traine, in alight blue armure moiré, the 
new and lovely silk for summer wear. The 
appliqué skirt is tacked on quite firmly, start- 
ing from the sides of front gore, leaving an 
apron front of armure, and as it is especially 
designed for that purpose, with floriated bor- 
dering, intertwined with branches and scrolls, 
it is most effective. The appliqué bodice 
fronts carry out the same treatment, and as they 
meet at the middle of the belt with a slight 
blouse effect, a lovely line is produced from 
the opening at bottom of shoulder seam. 

The armure moiré front is plissé and the 
bodice, belted in with mauve satin, laid in fine 
tucks. Collar band matches in color, and is 
also finely tucked with high white gauze plait- 
ings inthe back. Appliqué sleeves over the 
silk follow the leg-of-mutton model, which 
for all lace sleeves has this great advantage, the 
lace is spared unnecessary cutting in the first 
place and in the second, the design is kept on 
the arm in perfection. The low bodice is of 
silk with blue mousseline de soie drapery, over 
which the one in appliqué is worn, a change of 
sleeves becoming imperative, the long ones re- 
placed by three short plissés of mousseline de 
soie. A green velvet belt, with a bouquet of 
mignonnette at the fastening on the left, and a 
tall cluster of the same on the left shoulder, 
give an added smartness to what is in truth 
the loveliest of gowns, and one which any 
matron may be permitted to be proud of. 
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cents a copy for each additional three 
months: 1. é., a paper three months old is 
20 cents; a paper six months old is 25 
cents; a paper nine months old is 30 
cents; @ paper one year old is 35 cents, 
and soon. Readers ordering back num- 
bers should make their remittances accord 
with this scale of prices to avoid disap- 
pointment and delay. 
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| WHAT THEY READ i( 


e 


PHROSO, 


Nthony Hope’s romances are, asarule, 
A impossible to set aside until the 
reader has finished. They are not 
deep, and are generally filled with adventures 
that happen only to heroes. Their characters 
seldom strike us as over wise. But they are 
courageous even to the point of foolhardiness, 
and sometimes display the quality that is 
more or less often an attribute of a hero 
of romance than of a real person—unself- 
ishness. 
# |The story of Phroso concerns itself with 
the adventures of an Englishman who buys 
an island and sets forth to take possession. 
The islanders, however, who are Greeks 
under Turkish dominion, object to the sale 
of the country and proceed to make it warm 
for the Englishman and his companions. 
They make him do several uncomfortable 
things—defend a castle against them, fight 
several of them ina secret passage, and kill 
one of the most unpleasant of the ruffians. 
Then the Engiishman is about to be put to 
death when Phroso, the lady of the island, 
saves him in dramatic fashion. All is going 
as merrily as a garden party, when the Turk- 
ish governor lands, immediately falls in love 
with the lady of the island, and sets about 
killing the Englishman as a hated rival. Of 
course he does not kill him, but he nearly 
does, and of course Phroso marries the Eng- 
lishman, and the islanders chorus approval. 

Herein is one of the two faults the book 
possesses ; for the reader, despite the natural 
fitness for one another of the hero and hero- 
ine, can never be reconciled to their marriage 
in the face of the hero’s previous betrothal 
to an English woman. It issmall manner of 
excuse that she changes her mind in his ab- 
sence. He has fallen in love with Phroso 
while ignorant of her defection. And of a 
hero more real and in more prosaic surround- 
ings, no complaint could be made if he trans- 
ferred his affections ; it throws a real shadow 
over Lord Wheatley to have him unfaithful 
even in thought to his pledge. 

Another of the defects in the book is 
the introduction of the Mouraki episode. 
Wheatley has performed enough brave deeds 
and encountered a satiety of perilous adven- 
tures by the time he has fought his way to 
success and freedom on the Island once. To 
make him go through the performance again 
is to rob the book of part of its interest and 
a far larger part of its artistic value, particu- 
iarly as the first climax is greater than the 
second, 


BY ANTHONY HOPE 


“Vex hates 
him 
Who would upon the rack of this 


stretch him out longer.” 


not his spirit. Let him pass, he 


rough world 


Enough is a feast. 

In common with Anthony Hope’s other 
romances, Phroso has no more substance nor 
permanency than a rainbow. Like a rain- 
bow it is gorgeously colored, far away and 
always in the clouds. He fails who attempts 
to find the end where it touches the earth. 
But the sight of it for awhile is good, and it can 
furnish many hours of dreaming in the pretty 
world whose only fault is that it does not 
exist, (Frederick A. Stokes Company. ) 


DANTE AND CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY. TRANSLATED FROM 
THE FRENCH OF FREDERIC D. OZANAM, BY 
LUCIA D, PYCHOWSKA, 


Ozanam’s work on the development of the 
philosophy of Dante, both in his own life- 
time and in later ages until it permeated all 
literature of the Latin races, is here presented 
for the first time in an English translation, 
The work has long been known to students 
of Dante and of medizval literature, as one 
of the most complete and unbiased histories 
of the development of the Divina Commedia 
in the poet’s mind, and the relations that 
come to exist between it and all later phil- 
osophy. 

The nature of Dante’s education, and the 
circumstances that tended to make hima 
philosopher rather than a poet, were never 
definitely known. Certain it is, however, 
that inthe years of his exile from Italy 
his travels brought him to Arles, Paris, and, 


it is believed, to Oxford also. His family 
misfortunes and the dissensions of the Guelfs 
and the Ghebellines which made his country 
a house divided against itself, while they 
caused his exile and lured his mind to sombre- 
ness, did not avail to shake his patriotism. 
From first to last Dante was a true Italian. 

His philosophical studies embraced the 
works of Greece as well as those of the most 
Christian of writers. Aristotle stood side by 
side on his table with St. Bernard, and Plato 
with St. Augustine. Whatever the result of 
his studies, they were at least those of a mind 
singularly free from bigotry and bias. 

In the person of Dante were united the 
highest qualities of genius, imagination, intel- 
lect and will. He believed in the maxim 
common to sages of all periods, and especially 
dear to poets, that there exists a pre-estab- 
lished harmony between the works of God 
and the concepts of man, and that man is an 
abridgement of the universe. It was upon 
this basis that his fabric of the three states of 
existence after death was founded. He was a 
sincere follower of Virgil, whom he thought 
master of all human sciences, 

It is impossible to overestimate the influ- 
ence of his works on later literature. There 
is no doubt that he was the chief agent in 
reconciling the ancient and modern philo- 
sophical systems, and showing that, the same 
postulate being given, the two would work 
to probably the same conclusion. His phi- 
losophy, his sincerity, and his poetic genius 
were the chief and in some measure the only 
bright spots in one of the darkest ages of hu- 
man history. (Cathedral Library Association.) 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


THE CLIENTELE OF OUIDA 


‘T "\ He typewriter girl has finished the let- 
ters on which she has been engaged 
for the last half hour. Very slowly 

she closes her notebook, and substitutes there- 

for on the reading-stand a paper-backed vol- 

ume in which the place is marked with a 

large and intentional dog’s-ear. The pages 

are worn at the bottom by the thumbs of 
many typewriter girls who have already 
perused the volume, Nearly all of the cover 
has perished with the flight of time. What 
remains is of a dark brown which lacks uni- 
formity. With an attention that she did not 
bestow upon her letters the typewriter girl 
reads. Her employer, roused by the tempo- 
rary cessation in the click of the machine, 
looks up. His eye catches the top of the 
right hand page upon which is inscribed the 
name of Ouida. 

** 

And with her eyes fixed on the book the 
typewriter girl passes through a gate of 
romance to another world, where there are no 
typewriters nor orders, but all is love and 
destiny. In that world are many things cal- 
culated especially to entertain and interest her. 
Imprimis, the scene is strangely wild and 
eerie. A mountainous ‘cliff, topped by blue- 
capped clouds, plunges abruptly down several 
thousand feet to a still lake, upon which sail 
a few peaceful boats. Around the cliffs 
hover gulls, proud in the consciousness that 
they will be needed later when the storm 
arises, and the hero saves Her from the rag- 
ing waters in a mere cockle-shell (i.e., a 
small boat ). 

* 

In the castle on the edge of the lake the 
typewriter girl meets those with whom she is 
to journey till the bitter end of the volume. 
They all have titles, none being less than a 
duke. There is a Russian prince and also a 
princess. There are several earls, and as for 
other notables the scene is like the state de- 
scribed in Gilbert & Sullivan’s Gondoliers : 

** Lord Chancellors are cheap as sprats, 
And Bishops in their shovel hats 
Are plentiful as tabby cats— 

In point of fact, too many.”” 

A peculiar thing about the women is that 
they are largely red-haired. Ouida does not 
put it so bluntly, ‘‘Her tresses, of an au- 
burn richness, glinted with gold in the gleam 
of the sun, forming as it were a ruddy aure- 
ole about her brow,” is nearer the text which 
the typewriter girl reads. The menare all of 
athletic build. Those who claim England as 
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their home have all stroked, at one time or 
another, the Oxford or the Cambridge eight. 
It never vexes the soul of Ouida that there is 
but one eight a year from each university, and 
that but one man can stroke it. 
< 
* * 

Beyond their well-established nobility, the 
typewriter girl has other interests in the per- 
sons and adventures of these persons. They 
are said to be immoral, though not with the 
strong, reckless indecency of Hardy or Zola, 
or even the uncleanliness of Grant Allen. 
Their immorality is of a milder type—more 
milk-and-watery. There is a hint of a scan- 
dal. There are grave doubts as to how the 
Earl of Netheringcote got his name. There 
is much servants’ gossip and talking in halls, 
There is an inscrutable mystery about the 
hero, whose identity nobody is sure of —not 
even that gentleman himself. The type- 
writer girl knows that he will come into his 
kingdom and be proved quite a different per- 
son before the end of the book. Mean- 
while, she is as much entitled as anybody to 
a guess as to his real personality. 


* 
* * 


The employer, looking over her shoulder, 
sees other things about Ouida and her works. 
He notices, for instance, that her immorality 
is for her peculiar clientele worse than that 
of a stronger type, because it is made at- 
tractive. He sees that her heroes and hero- 
ines are vain, loud-mouthed idlers, who have 
nothing to commend them except persistent 
self-seeking. He observes that Ouida’s style, 
in the original extravagant and careless, has 
been twisted by a translator as careless into a 
cheap hodge-podge of highly colored adjec- 
tives and confused infinitives. And finally 
his eye catches the couplet from Marguerite’s 
speech in Faust, which serves as a motto for 


the book : 


Doch alles, was dazu mich trieb, 
Gott! war so gut; ach! war so lieb. 


**% 

And as he watches, her employer notices 
that the typewriter girl has assumed a new 
attitude. The faded gown hangs with a new 
dignity over the cramped chest and the thin 
shoulders. The cheeks flush and the straggly 
red hair seems almost to assume a more bril- 
liant hue. The hands toy with each other 
in the typewriter girl’s lap. It is easy to 
see that she is no longer a typewriter girl. 
She has become Lady Vere de Montmorency, 
and sits in the conservatory of her father’s 
brilliantly lit baronial hall. She sparkles 
with diamonds, and out of her gorgeous satin 
gown her white shoulders gleam. She leans 
back in her richly upholstered chair, toys 
idly with her fan and smiles cynically, for 
she is being assured of the undying affection 
of a handsome dark earl in faultless evening 
dress. Ghost. 


A WORD TO THE WOMAN OF 
LEISURE 


Ant of exactitude, both in thought 

\ \ and deed, is a fault wrongfully 

charged to all womien, although 
it cannot be denied that the charge is richly 
deserved bythe majority. Inexactitude in the 
affairs of life—from the simplest to the great- 
est, is a marked mental defect in otherwise 
estimable and charming women, and affords 
conclusive proof of the evil results of an un- 
trained mind, minds incapable of seriously 
accepting given facts, or comprehending the 
issues which may be the outcome of them. 
The victims of such a type of woman may be 
reckoned by the thousands, to say nothing of 
her own misfortunes, discomforts, vexations 
and trials. Yet, in spite of all that, no ex- 
perience seems ever to convince her, nor does 
entreaty nor warning from any source deter her 
from continuing to follow the same course to 
the end of her days. 

The common fault of misusing language by 
indulging in inexact speech, which frequently 
contradicts the speaker’s honest thought and 
aim, is committed by high and low—the well- 
bred and educated, as well as the lowly and 
ignorant of the sex. Not infrequently this 
species of distortion of facts has the same re- 
sult as if sprung from vicious motives. 






A SOCIAL THORN IN THE FLESH 


This character of mind generally leads up 
to lax views on social and business obligations 
of all kinds, and begets an imperfect appre- 
ciation of their importance in the scheme of 
daily life, and perhaps shows itself more con- 
stantly and continuously in the slight regard 
paid to engagements than in any other way, 
Failure in this channel lies lightly on the 
conscience, and a woman will succumb to 
the temptation at the slightest cause or least 
caprice. A long-promised visit is postponed 
after preparations have been made for her 
welcome, without giving the matter a second 
thought, an important engagement is quite 
forgotten from heedlessness, a pledge is lightly 
broken, a card or note of regret is sent off at 
the eleventh hour for a trifling cause, prom- 
ised personal or pecuniary assistance is with- 
drawn without explanation, urgent payments 
are postponed or refused without cause or de- 
ferred at pleasure, plans are altered or aban- 
doned at great sacrifice to others involved, 
large interests are jeopardized for a whim. 
Careless conduct of this nature produces 
bickerings, quarrels, misunderstandings and 
so on through pages and pages, were the results 
fully chronicled. 

A woman disorderly minded is forever fall- 
ing into pitfalls which she has dug for her- 
self, and is incessantly excusing herself from 
this and that, wasting her strength in apolo- 
gizing for her own ignorance and blindness, 
until she becomes a very thorn in the flesh to 
her family and friends. A little effort on 
her part to learn to distinguish the important 
from the unimportant, the serious from the 
trivial, to place the proper value on a promise 
given or an engagement made, a little care 
and consideration for others, with order com- 
bined, would set the wheels of ber daily ex- 
istence in harmonious motion with her fellow 
creatures, and make her know the charm of 
life lived as it should be. 


BE SYSTEMATIC 


Let only one of the commonplace events of 
a day in almost every woman’s life engage 
our attention a moment, in order to trace the 
results of meeting occasions, however simple, 
with order—or disorder. For instance, take 
the arrival of the morning mail. An orderly 
woman will take up her letters, read them at- 
tentively, and, according to their contents, 
she will record exactly, if it 1s required, that 
which in her judgment needs recording. If 
it be an engagement, she will jot it down in 
her engagement-book. If the post brings her 
bills, they will be at once properly filed for 
payment, or if receipted, with proper mark- 
ing and date on the outside after being folded. 

The untrained woman will half read her 
letters when she feels hike it, and to her bills 
she will give but a mere glance, then they 
are tossed aside—anywhere. They may be 
lost or mislaid, torn or destroyed, as chance 
may direct—she makes no effort to prevent 
it. Endless troubles ensue sometimes, and 
discomfort invariably, as well as serious com- 
plications in all the relations of family and 
friends, together with being constantly in hot 
water with the butcher, the baker, and candle- 
stick maker. All this bother because a few 
serious moments are not given to the reading 
carefully of letters and bills, and treating them 
with the earnest attention they deserve. 


SHOULD BE A MATTER OF TRAINING 


It should be part of every young woman’s 
training after she leaves school to devote one 
hour daily to answering letters, examining 
accounts, looking over and filing house and 
personal bills, recording visits and engage- 
ments in their proper books, and noting in 
minutia the social obligations of each day, 
keeping up to date the various changes, ad- 
dresses, etc. The following hour or half- 
hour, according to the requirements of each 
family, should be reserved for business visi- 
tors, interviews with dependents, attending to 
business accounts, paying bills, interviewing 
tradespeople, and being accessible to whomso- 
ever finds it important to have a personal 
interview on any urgent matter. An hour 
and a half, or two hours daily, spent in this 
orderly, systematic way in every American 
household, from the highest to the most 
modest—for the same spirit should govern all 
—would revolutionize their interior domestic 


(Continued on page 16) 
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(Continued trom page 14) 

economy in a startling way, would prevent 
the greater part of housekeeping annoyances 
and vexations, put an end to much marital 
friction, which is engendered by careless hab- 
its and heedless indifference to interior order 
and comfort—nine times out of ten—and re- 
store to woman herself the qualities without 
which no advancement in knowledge will 
avail her; and this is a perfectly intelligent, 
orderly, kindly rule over her special kingdom 
—her Home. 


MORNING-ROOM GOSSIP 


THE DYE POT AND LACE TRIMMINGS 


¢ yellowish lace that is now so fash- 
ionable is not always readily obtain- 
able, therefore the foliowing sug- 
gestion is of value. A clever little woman 
was unable to find a very cream or yellowish 
silk muslin and a valenciennes lace edging, 
that perfectly matched, with which to trim it. 
She conceived the clever expedient of buying 
some of the modernly put-up dyes, and found 
that by combining yellow with brown a deli- 
cate canary or straw color was the result. After 
she succeeded in obtaining just the shade that 
is to-day fashionable, she dipped the silk 
muslin and the lace in the fluid, wrung them 
out and then pressed them, and the result is 
most satisfying. Nothing makes a daintier 
or more becoming neck band than one of 
very cream’ muslin neatly tucked and 
trimmed with lace. Such a one can be worn 
with almost any gown and is sure to be 
becoming to everyone, since the yellowish 
cast is much less trying to one’s complexion 
than isthe pure white. This suggestion may 
not, perhaps, impress one who has not 
shopped for muslin and lace of the same 
shade or to one who is unconscious of its 
becoming possibilities and of its up-to-the- 
times-ed-ness, but those who are open to a 
timely hint will find this of practical 
value. This same woman now keeps a 
bottle of these mixed dyes and finds that by 
dipping even old pieces of lace that were partly 
soiled they are rejuvenated and ready to do 
service again. After all, it is the details of a 
woman’s toilet that bespeak and manifest 
her quality of thought. Even though she 
be covered with the dollar sign and the innate 
refined feminine touch be lacking, it loses all 
for this very lack. 


A WRINKLE IN SHIRT WAISTS 


One of the best dressed women in town has 
just ordered her shirt maker to build her some 
shirts after her own design, and as they 
promise to be very smart, and will no doubt 
be reproduced by said shirt maker and by 
many a woman who follows in her train, I 
give Vogue’s readers an early chance to have 
the newest thing in shirts. They will be 
made of white linen with a stiff front or 
bosom, and are embroidered and tucked in 
tiny clusters by hand, just like a man’s dress 
shirt of ten years ago. Of course the high 
standing collar and cuffs are attached to each 
shirt, since this is the only sure warrant of a 
perfect fit. A friend accused her of being 
extravagant in ordering all white shirts, but 
she replied : ** It is economy to do so, since 
colored shirts fade after one season’s experi- 
ence in the laundry, and are therefore useless, 
even though they are in other respects in per- 
fect condition.”” 

Colored shirts have been used so much and 
so long that white ones will be for that reason 
a welcome change. 


THE STOCK OF TO-DAY 


The stock of to-day has gained over that of 
yesterday. The smartest ones are made of 
white linen or cotton duck, and white piqué. 
The attached ends, which tie in front, need to 
be made of a piece of the shirt with which it 
is worn, or if not of the same material it 
must at least match in color. In order to 
keep these stocks from breaking in front 
where the bow ties, a piece of celluloid, six 
and a half inches long by three quarters of an 
inch wide, is slipped into a casing of like pro- 
portions, and this prevents that very unsightly 
wrinkling that was formerly conspicuous. 
When these stocks are sent to the laundry, 
the strip of celluloid is slipped out and re- 
placed when it is returncd. They are made 





to button to the shirt in the front and at the 
back, so that they are immovable; the bow is 
likewise stationary, since one end of it slips 
through a loop in front and consequently it 
remains in place. These stocks are particu- 
larly applicable to bicycling, as indeed to all 
other sports, since they are cooler and more 
pliable than a stiffly starched collar, and con- 
sequently less easily wilted and demoralized. 
Until recently, these stocks were only pro- 
curable at the smart shirt-makers, but now 
they are on sale in the shops as well. _Possi- 
bly this fact will detract from their smartness, 
but as long as shop-keepers are as clever and 
progressive as they are to-day, this is an in- 
evitable sequence. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


THE SPORTING DRESS PREVALENT 


He entire aspect of woman’s dress dur- 
I ing the summer season has under- 
gone within a year or two a tre- 
mendous change—one which would greatly 
surprise a stranger who for the first time is 
made a witness of the fact. Take, for in- 
stance, all near resorts on the Jersey coast, on 
the shores of Long Island, as well as interior 
resorts by lake and mountain, and we find 
that almost without exception, young and 
youngish women, maids and matrons, appear 
most of the forenoon in sporting dress, prin- 
cipally engaged in golfing or wheeling. Ten- 
nis and archery, riding and driving devotees 
costume themselves suitably also. When we 
reach out into far places retired among the 
mountains, where not only all the foregoing 
sports may be enjoyed but added to them are 
trout and lake fishing, the short sporting dress 
is apt to be worn until the late afternoon, 
when the return homewards is made, and 
evening dress then adopted for the usual in- 
door recreations of the evening. 


THE SHORT SKIRT 


It is evident that this short-dress movement 
has begun to assume greater importance, and 
will continue to hold a vital place in the 
present and future life of all women, and to 
affect their habits, as well as enter into their 
daily calculations, Not only dves this hold 
true among the well-to-do classes, but it has 
reached the sister workers of the world also, 
whose hard, monotonous lives have been in 
some instances partially ameliorated, and to 
some extent revolutionized through the influ- 
ence of the beneficent bicycle. Intelligent 
women are beginning to anticipate the effect 
in a broad way of the adoption of short dress 
for all amusements and sports, and to consider 
seriously the result practically on women 
wage earners. Both the leisure and working 
classes agree that this new mode of dress 
brings physical relief in the wearing of it; 
that its comfort and ease are delightful, and 
that long-skirted frocks become positive hin- 
drances to exertion of any kind and require 
a constant struggle to overcome their disabili- 
ties. These favoring points are vital to the 
wage-earning women of all ages, and none 
the less isthe reduction in the expense of their 
dresses by fewer parts of material and trim- 
ming, freedom from wear, tear and injury, 
bedraggling in storm, while cleanliness and 
decency of appearance are added benefits and 
helps to self-respecting advancement on 
many lines. 


A PLEA FOR DUPLICATION OF THE RAINY DAY 
CLUB 


The Rainy Day Club, recently started, af- 
fords an excellent example, proving that gen- 
tlewomen are not averse to the adoption of 
short dress on the streets to insure health 
and personal comfort. Women engaged in 
occupations which oblige them to encounter 
all kinds of bad weather the year round, 
could not do better than found many such 
clubs, and by uniting,.command most reason- 
able prices for a proper costume, such as the 
club just mentioned wear. This is not con- 
fined to any special color or cloth, but the 
gown reaches beyond the possibility —so far 
as its skirt is concerned —of becoming wet or 
even muddy. Such a skirt would naturally 
lend itself for wheeling use, as in fact the 
whole costume should, and in that way bean 
economy worthy of praise and admiration. 
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SHORT DRESS FABRICS 


Manufacturers, who are always watching 
keenly the changes in customs, new fads and 
fashions, and promptly furnishing the proper 
supplies that are needed, hive this season 
turned out a great variety of short dress 
fabrics in excellent taste and at prices to suit 
everybody. In cotton canvases alone, as 
well as crashes, no one could fail to find 
material for charming outing and cycling 
suits in the most becoming beiges, fawns, 
grays, blues, browns and blacks, all with a 
woof of white which gives an admirable 
mixture. This class of material when built 
up in a cycling costume is at its smartest 
when simply stitched, tailor fashion, the but- 
tons following the same tint if possible—if 
not, then of pearl.” In the hat and the stock 
there may be the strong note of color. No 
rule can be laid down as to the k.nd of hat 
or tie beyond that extremely safe one, to keep 
within what is fit and becoming, and rather 
erc on the side of being simple, trim and neat 
rather than follow any elaburateness whatever. 
One soon learns from observing those who 
are considered the best dressed what is fit and 
proper and what is to be avoided. 


SOME REQUIRE GUIDANCE 


If one is defective in observation it is far 
better to acknowledge the fact gracefully, as 
one admits an incapacity to sing or draw, and 
seek advice from those able to give it. The 
difficulty lies in this, however, that the 
majority of women refuse to candidly con- 
fess their shortcomings in dress matters, 
in taste or knowledge of what suits them or 
does not suit them. A woman may some- 
times trust her milliner, her dressmaker or 
tailor, but seldom implicitly. She fancies 
she knows better than those who pass their 
lives in experiences which must give results 
that enable them to advise a patron of what 
is for them good style and what is bad. 
Hence among the clientele of the best gown- 
makers many are seldom seen faultlessly 
gowned or in toilettes which are flawless. 


A WOOL CLOTH COSTUME 


It is always a real satisfaction to find a 
pretty model which has something smart and 
novel and at the same time economically 
answering for several gowns in one. No 
quality is so desirable as that for the majority 
of women. In this instance the model is 
built ofa light summer woolen cloth so much 
worn and so useful in the loveliest shade of 
fawn, but there is no reason why any of the 
other modish colors or the white woolens 
plaided or checked in one color would not 
make up well also. The skirt is faultless, as 
all skirts should be, having five rows of nar- 
row fawn braid around the bottom. The 
round bodice clings to the figure with the 
least bit of a front blouse quite low toward 
the belt, the bodice opening on the left side 
from collar band to belt, the opening rather 
more toward the centre than usual. The 
left side of the bodice only in front is cut 
like an Eton, showing fully two inches of the 
silk under-waist. This together with the 
vertical opening has a very odd and pretty 
effect, The epaulettes are in one piece with 
the bodice, are rather deep with corners 
rounded. The fronts are braided in cross 
stripes on each side with the same fawn braid, 
while the neck being on the Raphael order, 
the top rows of the braid to the number of 
three encircle it like a necklace and pass 
on over the epaulettes. Six jeweled buttons 
with turquoise centres surrounded by dia- 
monds in pairs, form the top fastening, 
with cross cords, The bodice is belted with 
a white ribbon and smart bow on the left, a 
lovely blue and-white check taffeta being 
used for the under-waist. The sleeves have 
cross plaits the length of the arm, with a 
single puff under the cloth epaulettes. Col- 
lar-band of check silk with plaited ruffle of 
tucked white taffeta in the back and the 
same at the wrists. I advised the use of*this 
model in white serge, the bottom of the 
skirt trimmed with a narrow passementerie 
imitating wool embroidery in blue, red and 
yellow. The fronts were trimmed with this 
same embroidery in cross lines and fastened 
with six gold buttons. The effect was 
charming and as smart as possible, for these 
colored wools are among the new em- 
broideries by hand on the smartest of gowns. 




























































































The under-waist in this instance was of whie 
taffeta, a soft kind shot with white satin 
The sleeves were tucked in groups of three 
the whole length of the arm, with puff as the 
top. Belt and bow, as well as collar band 
were of the shot silk, and white mousseline 
de soie with a narrow beading of silk on the 
edge was plaited into ruffles at the back of 
neck and at the wrists. 

At a summer hotel such a gown would 
answer for a dozen occasions, the very thing 
for a yacht luncheon, an aftrernoon tea, a 
drive, etc., etc. 


A MODEL FOR BAREGE OR CREPON 


Another smart gown which may be copied 
in barége, crépon or soft canvas, in any of 
the pale colors in vogue, should, to begin, 
have a separately hung skirt over silk. About 
fifteen inches from the bottom let there be 
a group of five rows, of half-inch black vel- 
vet, then a broad space, and a group above 
of four rows then a space, and a group of 
three rows, and above that for finish at the 
top, two rows—all of which should go straight 
round like aring. Let the bodice be draped 
on the bias and open on the left side and for 
trimming groups of narrower velvet, in two 
groups of three rows and two groups of two 
rows, pointed upward in the centre back and 
front, and the bodice belted with a black 
velvet corselet pointed at both ends in front 
only. Let there be a jabot of white lace on 
the left side starting from the collar band, 
and tucked in above the belt. Tight-fitting 
sleeves, with bracelets the whole length, 
consisting of two rows of black velvet with a 
space between. Instead of a top puff let 
there be three rows of gathered white lace, 
flounced on a round cap of white silk. This 
is extremely smart. Under the pointed 
wrists are flounces of the same lace, and at 
the sides of the black velvet collar band 
short pieces are cut out and plaited lace set in 
flat with upstanding quillings of lace in the 
back. This model would be exceedingly 
pretty in dotted beige, lawn or linen—the 
former much less expensive. With narrow 
white satin ribbon substituted for the velvet, 
a charming afternoon gown would be the re- 
sult and for collar band and belt, a colored 
taffeta is suggested. In the same way a 
plain batiste would make up charmingly, with 
narrow ribbons, but so sheer a _ material 
would require a row of puckered lace, narrow 
of course, to edge each row of ribbon on the 
lower side both on skirt, bodice, and sleeves, 
producing that softness which is in keeping 
with the airy quality of the gown. 


CHIC MOHAIR COSTUME 


Pretty mohairs may be given a great deal 
of style, if the following model is duplicated. 
It is built of one of the new granite blues in 
glossy mohair. A bell skirt, its front gore 
seams—the gore being narrow, is traced with 
a flat black satin ribbon an inch wide— 
swirled into a ring at the bottom, the rings 
turned outwardly. No other trimming on 
the skirt. Let there be a double-breasted 
jacket bodice, with a half-high collar and a 
short untrimmed flat basque. In the back 
there should be two ribbons rising up and 
ending in swirls at the shoulders, matching 
those on the apron front of skirt. The fronts 
open on the side, the two revers folding over, 
being lined with white satin and frilled over 
with narrow white lace, and the half-high 
collar trimmed to match exactly, which is so 
soft and becoming to the face. There is a 
bias black satin belt laid in folds and three 
oblong black satin buttons for fastening above. 
Plain sleeves all in one piece, quite a favorite 
style at the moment, the wrists long and split 
at the outer seam, a trimming of lace for 
finish. White lingerie chemisette. A black 
straw hat with lace brim, or green straw 
toque faced with blue straw, the former 
trimmed with a ruching of black tulle in 
which a wreath of shaded red French poppies 
with foliage is embedded, the latter with alter- 
nate quillings of green and blue silk and 
stalks of blue larkspur at the sides. With 
either hat light tan gloves and shot red and 
blue or green and blue parasol—for border, the 
two colors in stripes, in plaid or checker- 
board squares—would complete a very admira- 
ble toilette for town and country and short 
rail or boat journeys in and out. 
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A PERFECT GENTLEMAN} 


AN INCIDENT OF THE CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 


Icholas Bocker was a perfect gentle- 
N man. Whatever else might be said 
about him no one could deny that. 
Anyone who knew Mrs. Bocker at all 
well knew what her husband had to put up 
with, and what he had to do without, and, 
knowing that, the least they could say of him 
was that he was a perfect gentleman. 

Bocker never cared much about the com- 
pliment. He knew pretty well what his wife 
was before he married her, and he had noth- 
ing to complain of—or that is, nothing seri- 
ous. He did object to some little things, 
such as being toted out to make calls on peo- 
ple he didn’t care a cent about, looking up 
servant girls and —shopping ! 

*¢ What does a man know about shopping, 
I'd like to know ?”” he would plead with his 
wife ; but Mrs. Bocker’s only answer was a 
look of scorn, which was one of Mrs. Bock- 
ec’s favorite replies to her husband. Some- 
times she would go a step further and say : 

** Well, Nicholas, you can at least be a 
gentleman and go with your wife.”’ 

So off he would go toting along day after 
day from store to store, until Bocker was as 
familiar a figure as his wite to. the clerks. 
He was not in business ; he was rich and did 
not have to work, though he had more than 
once thought of taking up something as a re- 
lief from shopping and the other domestic 
cares his wife thrust upon him. 

He would not have objected to shopping 
with his wife if there had ever been any use 
in it, if she had ever bought anything—but 
she never did, 

‘* Anyone would know that you were 
a man, Nicholas,’ she would say, ‘‘ that’s 
just what shopping is—not buying anything !”” 

*¢Oh,’” he would answer, ‘‘I didn’t quite 
understand.”’ 

When the time to do the Christmas shop- 
ping came Bucker wondered how he could 
get out of it. The crowds of women on the 
street and in the stores drove him mad. He 
had had two years of it, and he knew all 
about it. He knew what a yard of ribbon 
meant, especially when it was a bit * off 
color.”” It meant a dozen dry and fancy 
goods stores, and something like a foot-ball 
rush on Fourteenth and Twenty-third Streets, 
besides three hours of standing and jamming 
and being jammed along with a thousand or 
so women all looking for ‘‘ off color’ rib- 
bons. But Bockerdid not know exactly how 
he could manage it. He was provokingly 
well, and he had provokingly little to do. 
His wife wouldn’t let him join any club, and 
so hesupposed he should have to do the shop- 
ping as usual. 

But he did not. 

They had had friends visiting them, and 
Mrs. Bocker had put off the shopping until 
the middle of December. The ‘* district”’ 
down town was one mass of moving feminine 
humanity when they did go. They got off 
the Sixth Avenue El at Twenty-third Street. 
3ocker drew a long breath on the platform of 
the El before going down. He knew it 
would probably be the last time he should 
have room in which to take a full breath for 

yme hours, and so he took advantage of it. 

Mrs. Bocker Jooked at him. 

‘« 1 hope you are not going to get tired the 
tirst place we go,’” she said. ‘* There's a lot 
of things I want to look at and we can’t 
tand around. I suppose everything is all 
picked over now anyway, we’re so late, and 
probably we won’t be able to get anything at 
all,” 

As they never did get anything at all when 
they went shopping together Bocker was not 
able to see the force of his wife’s remark, but 
he hustled along after her down the El 
stairs and through the throng on the street to 
the first store. Mrs. Bocker pushed open the 

ter doors and hurried on in through the 
entresol, running with the grace and agility 
of a cable car into the women she met 
coming out. Bocker hurried after and in his 
e-gerness to keep up with her he Jet the 
h-avy second door swing to without noticing 
who was behind him. ‘There was a little 
‘‘oh!*? and he turned to see that his care- 
lessness had quite severely hurt a very pretty 
young woman. 

Bocker was mortified beyon1 expression. 





He apologized profusely, and was all the more 
cut up about the matter because the young 
woman smiled sweetly upon him and said 
that it didn’t matter in the least, it was noth- 
ing. But all the time they were in the store 
Bocker thought of nothing buc his rudeness. 

In a few minutes Mrs, Bocker had found 
out all they had in the place that she did not 
want. ‘* There's nothing here at all,’’ she 
said, ‘* I knew we were altogether too late ; 
we won’t find a thing I want now.”’ 

**Oh I hope we shall,’’ Bocker answered 
meekly. 

Mrs, Bocker had to stop before each win- 
dow they passed to look at the pretty things, 
and as each window was the wall toward 
which four or five hundred other women, 
with that same intent of seeing, were all 
pushing for a front place it was not an easy 
matter for Bocker to keep his wife in touch ; 
but he did, and they finally came to the 
second store where Mrs. Bocker wanted to 
stop. 

Similar crowds of women were surging 
into the emporium as they entered, Bocker 
was very careful about the doors this time. 

He caught the outer one just as his wife let it 
go, and held it a moment until half a dozen 
women had passed in, But at the inner door 
he got his relief. The door*came back upon 
him from his wife's hands like an avalanch, 
and nearly upset him; but he put his shoul- 
der against it and braced it open. He turned 
his head this time to see that no one was 
immediately behind him ; but someone was 
immediately behind him, and the entresol 
was filled with women and the sidewalk in 
front of “the store was black with them. 
They came pouring into the store like sheep 
to pasture out of a corral, and he, like the 
perfect gentleman he was, held down the bars 
for them to pass. 

Mrs. Bocker had rushed on in with the 
crowd, thinking, of course, her husband 
would fullow; but in a moment, when Bocker 
thought of his wife and turned his head to 
look after her, she had disappeared. For one 
moment he felt a sense of relief. He was 
much better off there, doing a service to the 
crowd, than inthe jam in the store. His 
wife. would have to come out that way, and 
he knew it would be all right. Besides, there 
was no hope, so far as he could sec, of im- 
mediate relief from the door. He couldn't 
Jet it go, for a continuous string of women 
was pushing in by him now, and the throng 
without gave no signs of lessening. So he 
determined to make himself a fixture there 
for the present, and, pushing the door open 
as far as it would go, he braced his back 
against it and waited. 

It was not unti] Mrs. Bocker had visited a 
dozen counters in half as many departments 
on the several floors of the establishment that 
she discovered that Nicholas was not with 
her. She was a little frightened at first, for, 
although she seldom paid any attention to 
him when he was with her, the knowledge 
of his presence was a real support to her as 
she faced the tired clerks with requests to see 
roll upon roll of goods. Then she began to 
retrace her steps, looking for him, She went 
to the furniture department—he was not 
there; to ‘‘crockery,’’ to ‘* carpets and 
rugs,’ to ‘dress materials,’’ to ‘*trim- 
mings,’ to ‘** notions,’’ and even down in 
the basement to ‘‘satchels and trunks,”’ 
but Bocker was nowhere to be found. Each 
moment she grew more and more nervous. It 
was almost night, and she feared going home 
alone. At last she thought of the entrance. 
If Nicholas had any sense at all, she rea- 
soned, of course he would go to the door and 
wait for her there. - 

Bocker, still holding open the door, saw 
his wife come rushing out of the crowd about 
as she had gone in. She was breathless when 
she reached his side, and he saw by her face 
that something was wrong. 

¢¢ Well !’’ she said with emphasis, *‘ where 
have you been?’’ 

*¢] haven't been anywhere,’’ he 
swered, pleasantly. 

*¢ Why didn’t you come with me?” she 
said. ‘I have been hunting everywhere for 
you.” 

*¢ Sorry, my dear, but I couldn’t get away 
very well,” he said, provokingly, ‘ I’ve 
been holding the door.”’ 

She gave him one of her favorite scornful 


an- 


> 


glances and marched out of the store. The 
crowd had lessened fur a moment. Bocker 
could let the door come to without hitting 
anyone, and so he followed. 

Mrs. Bocker was very angry for a time; 
but when she came to look at it calmly the 


next day the incident rather pleased her than | 
| imposing upon you if I ask any advice in the 


otherwise, for it showed her what a really 
perfect gentleman Nicholas was. 
And the next day she shopped alone. 
Jerome Case Bull. 


SNOBBISHNESS 


Ear Vogue : 
I enjoyed the articles on snobbi:h- 


ness to such an extent that I trust you 
will continue them. The enclosed being 
a personal experience, I could not sesist send 
ing. Very cordially, rm. BS. 

A woman whose position in the local four 
hundred was mainly due to the frequency 
and magnitude of her parties, sent out cards 
asking her prospective guests to meet a cele- 
brated singer after his concert in her city. 
Not hearing from the invitations to a promi- 
nent family, the hostess inquired the cause, 
On being told they would have a guest for 
that night—a young lady from a neighboring 
town—Madame Snob cordially extended an 
invitation for her. But on being further told 
that the guest had an escort for the concert 
—a man at the head of a retail book, en- 
graving and stationery business, a person of 
marked literary ability and one admitted to 
the most exclusive blue stocking circles—she 
quickly remarked: ** You understand, I can- 
not invite him to my house. I don’t know 
him socially.’’ It is perhaps needless to add 
that neither the young girl, her host, or 
hostess, nor any member of the family at- 
tended the function. 

No 
” One afternoon recently while Mr. J. (who 
by the way, is noted for his snobbishness, 
was paying me a visit—much to my surprise 
for certain reasons —he did me the honor (?) 
of asking me if I would be his wife? Upon 
my prompt refusal, which exceedingly sur- 
prised him, he looked at me for a moment 
blankly, and then ind.gnantly asked: ** Why, 
Miss B., why—do you know who I am?’ 
I did not give him a chance to explain, for I 
knew what he was—and that is all. But to 
be thoroughly appreciated, the thing should 
have been heard from beginning to end. 

X. Y. Z. 

No. 44 

A refined and talented young man, who 
had recently graduated from one of our fore» 
most institutions was introduced to the daugh- 
ter of humble but well-to-do parents. 

On account of her beauty she had been 
taken up by the smart set, which fact very 
much changed her natural manner. 

The young mans’ name was peculiar and 
unmistakably of Irish origin. The introduc- 


tion completed, he said, ** Dc you think you | 


will remember my name?’’ 
She replied, ‘*Oh, yes, my father has a 
stable boy by that name.”’ 
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PONDENCE. 
Pure Fibre, 
Delicate Surface, 
Perfect Writing Quality. 


Wuitinc Paper Company, 


150 DUANE STREET, NEW York. 
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A WORD OF APPRECIATION 
FOR QUESTIONS AND AN- 
SWERS COLUMN 

Dear Vogue:— 

I thank you very much for your prompt 
and most excellent suggestions in response to 
my inquiry No. 891, and trust I shall not be 


future. I value Vogue very highly, and 
know of no other publication that could take 
its place. With best wishes, 

Sincerely, H. 


Some Skirt Bindings 
Look Well? 
Some Wear Well. 





Is tme Snire WiNuiny thal Duin 


LOOKS WELL and WEARS WELL. 


It LASTS LONGER than the fashion of your skirt 
LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S.H. & M. 


It’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE. 


If your dealer will not supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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DURABILITY 4» RESILIENCY 


HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO 


HARTFORD CONN. U.S.A. 
BOSTON, CHICAGO. BUFFALO, NEW YORK, 
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(Continued from page iii) 


reputation. In her own city she is highly 
thought of and has lately been placed in 
charge of the whist department of the Port- 
land Oregonian. 


Mrs. Frank H, Atwater, a resident of 
Petulama, California, is the leading whist 
spirit of that city. It is to her energy and 
ability that the Petulama Whist Club owes 
its existence. She is considered an authority 
on the game throughout the coast and is well 
known to the readers of the Official Organ 
Whist where. her writings have always at- 
tracted the attention of the whist world. Mrs. 
Atwater is an associate member of the Amer- 
ican Whist League and at the last meeting of 
The Pacific Coast Whist Association was 
elected corresponding Secretary of that organ- 
ization, 

Indianapolis contributes a bevy of whist 
players and those who know that city as the 
home of Mr. Charles E. Coffin, the eminent 
whist authority and author of the Gist of 
Whist, are not surprised that this should be 
the case. 


Miss Frorence Corrix is a cousin of 
Mr. Charles E. Coffin, and although still 
quite young she already gives evidence that 
she shares the whist ability of the family. 


Mrs. Georce B, Catrerson is a brilliant 
and enthusiastic whist player and an earnest 
student of the game. 


Mes. Joun Wit11AM Brapsuaw is amem- 
ber of the Kate Wheelock Whist Club of 
Indianapolis, and is the prominent lady whist 
teacher of that city. She will be at the Put- 
in-Bay congress probably with a team from 
her club. Mrs. Bradshaw has had in her 
work the encouragement and aid of Mr. 
Coffin, who speaks of her ability as a teacher 
in terms of high praise. 


Miss May Herron completes the list of 
Indianapolis players. She is a lover of the 
game and her scores show that the opportuni- 
tis for whist study and play afforded by her 
city have not been thrown away upon her, 


Mrs. Harry Giratp Nokt, of St. Louis, 
stands pre-eminent among the leading 
whist experts of the country. A student of 
the game as a mere child under the guidance 
of her father, her skill and knowledge de- 
veloped with her growth enabling her credit- 
ably to filla place at the whist table among 
her father’s friends when a woman whist 
player was regarded as a curiosity. Her abil- 
ity was recognized by the American Whist 
League as early as 1895, when she was elected 
an associate member of that organization at 
the Minneapolis congress. Like many other 
women of high whist caliber she drifted into 
teaching, and although she has had many and 
flattering offers to take classes in other cities 
her time has been so fully occupied in St. 
Louis that she has devoted herself almost 
entirely to that place. Last winter Mr. 
Schwarz, director of the American Whist 
League, induced her to go to Nashville, where 
she delivered a lecture on whist for the bene- 
fit of the Woman's Centennial Building ; that 
and a summer spent in teaching at some of 
the northern watering places are her. chief 
experiences away from home. A year or two 
ago Mrs. Noel organized the Woman's 
Whist Association, of St. Louis, which is 
composed of the most prominent players of 
that place. This organization has met with 
uninterrupted success, owing to the executive 
and whist ability of its organizer and to-day 
takes its place among the important whist 
clubs of the country. 


Mrs. E. T. Baker, Brooxtyn, is the 
wife of the noted whist expert of that city. 
The position that Brooklyn women take to- 
day in the whist world is entirely owing to 
Mrs. Baker’s energy in organizing The Wo- 
man’s Whist Club. This body, although not 
yet a year old, has already eighty members on 
its list.) Mrs. Baker is its chief executive 
officer. Combined with her skill in handling 
the cards is the rare faculty in a woman of 
being a good financier. The club stands upon 
2 firm basis in this respect, and is one of the 
leading whist organizations of Greater New 
York. 

This year Philadelphia will hardly have 


as strong a delegation as it did at the Con- 
gress at Manhattan Beach when the Trist 
Club turned out in force, Two prominent 
women players of the Quaker City are 
represented : 


Mrs. Duncan L. Buzsy anp Mrs. Hoop 
Gitp1n.—These ladies were among the or- 
ganizers of the Colonial Club. Honors are 
about even between them at the whist table. 
Both play a strong and skilful game that is 
marked by a trick-winning 1ndividuality. 
Mrs, Buzby is President of the Colonial Club. 
Mrs. Gilpin is one of its most active members. 


Mrs. A. ExizasetTH Wacer-Smitu might 
justly be called a cosmopolitan whist player, 
her experiences in the game having been 
learned in Paris, Canada, Florida, Texas, Il- 
linois, Boston and Philadelphia, where she 
now resides. Mrs, Wager-Smith is known 
through her writings to all lovers of the game. 
She is the only woman writer who has chron- 
icled the history of whist from its earliest 
beginnings. Her fluent pen has opened the 
columns of innumerable magazines and news- 
papers to her, while her singleness of purpose 
and entire simplicity of character have gained 
her the respect of every community where 
she has lived. Mrs. Wager-Smith is Presi- 
dent of The Kate Wheelock Whist Club in 
Philadelphia which she founded last year. 
Among the many prominent players of that 
city there is no one of whose varied accom- 
plishments the Philadelphians may be more 
justly proud than of Mrs. Wager-Smith, who 
is skilful alike with cards and pen. 


Mas. A. J. Loecuer is president of a West 
Philadelphia Club which bears hername. A 
devotee of the game, she has taught for the 
past year in aid of a pet charity. Mrs. Loecher 
is a firm believer in the long suit game, and 
has been very successful in developing a num- 
ber of adept players. 


Mrs. Witiiam J. Wititams, CAMDEN, 
N. J., bas made whist a life-long study. An 
English woman by birth, her early days in 
that country gave her opportunities for the 
study and practice of rhe game long before its 
present high state of development in this 
country. Mrs. Williams has kept pace with 
the times in devoting herself to the study of 
whist as it advanced, and is to-day one of the 
finest players in her community. 


Mrs. S. C. W. Buett, oF Provipence, 
R. I.—Mrs. Buell has had the advantage of 
living amid whist surroundings, the effects of 
which are readily seen in her game. Mr. 
Walter H. Barnes, President of the Ameri- 
can Whist League, is among those who ap- 
preciate that Mrs. Buell is a partner at whist 
to be desired and an adversary to be feared. 


Mrs. Batrp Snyper, or Porrtsvitte, Pa., 
may justly be called the pioneer whist club 
president, having been chief officer of the 
Pottsville Whist Club as far back as 1888. 
This organization united in 1896 with the 
West End Cluh, under the name of the Otis 
Club, in honor of the well-known teacher 
and whist authority. To have occupied the 
office of president of a whist club for nearly 
ten years, as Mrs. Snyder has done, shows 
something more than a thorough knowledge 
of the game, and it is undoubtedly owing to 
the tact and good judgment of its president 
that the Otis Club stands to-day in the front 
ranks. Im match play the team of the Otis 
Club has been most successful with Mrs. 
Snyder as captain, winning trophies a num- 
ber of times. Miss Edith Snyder inherits 
her mother’s whist skill. She has played on 
the team of the Otis Club and is the youngest 
trophy winner in the country. 


Mrs. GeorGe DE BEennivitte Keim, oF 
Ricumonp, Va.,, left Philadelphia for her 
old home in Richmond about a year ago. 
She carried with her the whist enthusiasm 
of the Quaker City, and in a short time or- 
ganized two very successful clubs there. She 
has shown her aptitude for teaching whist, 
having conducted a great many classes during 
the winter. 


Miss Kate Wueetocx.—One face that 
will be conspicuous by its absence from Put- 
in-Bay is that of Miss Wheelock, who is 
summering abroad. No whist gathering 
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could be complete without her presence, no 
one’s whist experiences could be perfect un- 
less it contained an acquaintance with her. 
Ocher whist stars may rise and set, but Miss 
Wheelock, the Queen of Whist and Daugh- 
ter of the American Whist League, will ever 
remain a planet of the first magnitude. The 
pioneer in teaching the game, her persever- 
-ance made easy the path for others to follow. 
Honored and beloved wherever she goes, she 
accepts all tributes to her whist genius with a 
modesty that makes her the queen of hearts 
as well as of whist. 
Margaretta Wetherill Wallace. 


AN ARTIST WITH LIMITA- 
TIONS 


He can draw a blue-delft landscape, 
N She can draw a field of daisies, 
She can draw a Burne-Jones lady 

In a way that quite amazes. 


She can draw ail hearts that know her 
With a power that none resist ; 
Yet she can’t, to save a kingdom, 
Draw an inference at whist. 
Bessie Chandler. 


CORRECTION 


Mark Lemon.—An admiring and closely 
attentive reader of Vogue very kindly cor- 
rects an error made in a recent issue. 

Mark Lemon, the first editor of Punch, 
was referred to as an artist. The explanation 
that we have to offer in extenuation is that 
of a simple confusion of names. kemon was 
written, with John Leech in mind, 

The correspondent writes that he ‘* does 
not believe that Mark Lemon ever made a 
picture in his life. He certainly was never 
renowned as an artist in the sense that artists 
make pictures. The correct answer to the 
question is that Mark Lemon was the first 
editor of Punch, a novelist, a dramatist, and 
a humorist.’ All of which is quite true and 
to the point, as any one can discover set forth 
at great length in the History of Punch, by 
M. H. Spielmann, published by Cassell & 
Co, and obtainable at almost any wel 
equipped public library. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS 


SHOWN IN THIS ISSUE 


Ig. 4491—Casino toilette of cream-white 

F poplinette, lined with white silk. 

Skirt buile with broad front gore, a 

wide entredeux of beige appliqué lace trans- 

parently let in. Petunia pink mousseline 

de soie round bodice, side plaited, with open 

beigé appliqué lace jacket, narrow basque. 

Poplinette sleeves, lace at wrists. Petunia 
taffeta belt and collar band finely tucked. 

Fig. 4492—Afternoon gown of black 
Greek net. Round bodice of cherry taffeta, 
draped with net, laid in four plaits in front, 
and black velvet ribbon, cherry satin edge, 
slipped under across the front, ending in 
loops. Sleeves match waist, having five 
cross bands of velvet ribbon. Belt of the 
same, bow on the left. Skirt of sun-plaited 
net over black silk, Black tulle bow and 
diamond slide for neck finish. 

Fig. 4493—Toilette for afternoon drive of 
pale Wedgewood blue batiste, dotted with 
white, built over white silk. Skirt with two 
deep flounces, ruched with plain blue batiste 
a trifle darker, bordered with narrow Valen- 
ciennes. Round plaited bodice, plaits edged 
with ruchings of Valenciennes. Blue batiste 
sleeves, shirred to arm their whole length. 
White silk boléro, very short, embroidered 
in shades of blue and ruched with lace also. 
White silk sash, embroidered ends. White 
silk and lace collar band. Lace at wrists. 

Fig. 4502—At club tea. Nile-green barége 
gown, flowered with blue and pink bouquets 
and built over silvery-blue taffeta. Skirt in 
one deep flounce, mounted on a deep yoke, 
with four rows of plaited white gauze rib- 
bons, satin edge. Open Eton jacket of pale 
green silk, covered with plaitings of white 
gauze ribbons, a white silk vest attached, 
embroidered in pink and bhue beading. 
Chemisette and collar band of white mousse- 
line de soie, the former gathered crosswise 
and ruched with narrow lace. Barége sleeves, 
with lace frills at wrist. Bias green silk 
belt, with short loops and ends in the back. 
















































































































Fig. 4503—-At the same club. A white 
grass-cloth gown over slip of damask roce- 
pink taffeta. Skirt flounce single and decp, 
finely plaited, with yellow Jace ruchings and 
square lace tabs for heading, mounted on a 
plain yoke of grass-cloth over silk lining. A 
gathered round bodice, with yoke and epau- 
lettes of yellow lace transparently let in, 
Bretelles of rose mousseline de soie ruchings 
passing over the back, and long sash to 
match. Grass-cloth sleeves transparen‘ly 
shirred, with slight top drapery. 

Fig. 4501—At the same tea, visitor wear- 
ing a gown of straw-color grenadine plaided 
in black and white satin hair lines, small 
pansy embroidered in the centre, and built 
over straw-colored silk. Deep flounce of old 
English lace over a plissé flounce of taffeta. 
Low bodice, fan-plaited fronts, fastened with 
amethyst buttons, bows on the shoulders, and 
coliar band and bow to match. English lace 
guipure and long tight sleeves. 

Special Request Design, No. 2—Visiting 
gown of biscuit-colored grenadine-moiré. 
Skirt, touching the ground, opens on the 
side, is lined with the same tone of silk, and 
has a panel of brown chiffon plissé over white 
silk, on the left strapped across with white 
barb lace. Three rows of brown chiffon 
plissé over white ; trim the skirt and sides, 
while four steel and gold buttons ornament 
the top. Round white silk bodice draped 
over with brown chiffon plissé, and cross- 
bands of barb lace, held down in front by the 
same kind of steel buttons as on skirt, 
Grenadine sleeves, slight top drapery. Brown 
chiffon yoke and epaulettes finely tucked, 
bordered with lace and double plissés. White 
watered ribbon belt and jabot, with lace ends, 
Lace at wrists, and brown chiffon and lace 
collar band. 

Special Request Design No. 3—For after- 
noon drive. Gown of mauve etamine, open 
mesh, built over mauve taffeta. Skirt slashed 
on front gores, bordered all round with a band 
of white mousseline de soie, embroidered in 
white, narrow quillings of black lace on each 
edge. Upper part of skirt trimmed with two 
rows to match, dipping in front. Round 
belted bodice, slightly blouse back and front, 
trimmed with vertical bands matching the 
skirt. Etamine sleeves, with epaulettes and 
side seams trimmed to match bodice. Taffeta 
sash in two shades—violet and mauve—tied 
in the back, and bordered with white mous- 
seline de soie and black Jace. Collar band 
of mauve silk and lace. 


Fig. 4508—Changeable taffeta, sage- 
green and rose. Narrow ruffles on skirt 
are of the silk. Accordion-plaited ruffles 
at wrist and joining shoulder seam are 
of pale green mousseline de soie, of which 
also the bodice is formed, with lining 
of rose silk. Bodice is bloused and shirred at 
top to form three tiny ruffles in yoke effect. 
Finished with very dark green velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 4509—Tan grenadine with narrow 
red silk stripe. Choker and girdle geranium- 
red satin. Narrow ruche trimming, boléro 
jacket, sleeves and skirt of red gauze. Blouse 
front of tan grenadine lined with red silk, 
upper part laid in narrow plaits, three rows 
fine embroidery (tan also). 

Fig. 4510—Costume made of black satin. 
The yoke is of cream-colored satin, tucked, 
and the cream satin is also set under the 
slashes in skirt and bodice. Knife plaiting 
on left side of bodice of white chiffon. Bow- 
knot trimming made of white ribbon. 

Fig. 4511—Bodice of plain and figured 
taffeta in shades of violet. Yoke and sleeves 
tucked. Plain girdle and rolling cuffs deep 
violet velvet, Skirt a lighter shade of fine 
serge lined with silk. 

Fig. 4512--Costume of white and gray 
broadcloth, with girdle and choker dark 
shade of violet. Sleeves tucked from wrist 
to shoulder. Bodice plainly closed under left 
arm. Collar made of frills of wide white lace. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Engagement, Marriage and Death 
notices for publication in Vogue, Thur:- 
day, should arrive at the Head Office. 
154 Fifth Avenue, New York, by no.” 
Monday of the same week. 
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RULES 


1) Tre-writer’s full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue, 

2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3; Correspoadents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with §1.00 
paid by correspondent. 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same characeer, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference, Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over goo 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue 
office. 


932. With What Chain Wearing is 
Permissible. E. L. N., Mass.—Will 
Vogue kindly enlighten me in regard to the 
wearing of a gold chatelaine? May it be 
worn with any gown—thick or thin? 

A gold chatelaine may be worn with any 
elaborate gown either thick or thin—silk, 
organdie, etc.; but not with a strictly tailor- 
made gown, a shirt waist or gingham. 

933- Wedding Etiquette. Dorcas, 
Va.—Will you kindly answer the following 
inquiries and oblige a constant reader of your 
publication ? 

(1) How soon after the marriage ceremony 
should the **at home’’ cards be issued? In 
a former issue of Vogue you stated that they 
should not be sent at the same time the invi- 
tations to the marriage are issued. 

(2) Also please state if the ‘*at home’ 
cards should be sent out in the name of the 
husband and wife, or in the name of the wife 
alone, 

(3) At a home wedding, should the maid 
of honor, the mother and other female mem- 
bers of the bride’s family who reside in the 
same house as the bride but are not in the 
bridal party, wear hats and bonnets during 
the ceremony and wedding break fast ? 

(1) It depends very much upon what time 
of year the wedding takes place. If in the 
late summer or early autumn, a tea is given 
and the cards sent out shortly after the bride 
returns from her wedding journey. If the 
wedding is in the spring or summer, it is 
customary to wait until the next winter. But 
if you wish to have a reception this summer, 
two or three months after your wedding 
would be conventional and correct. 

(2) The cards for an “at home” of a 
bride and groom should be sent in the name 
of Mr. and Mrs. 

(3) Weshould think the maid of honor 
was of the bridal party, and she may wear a 
hat or not, as she prefers. It is not usual for 
the members of the family living in the house 
to wear bonnets or hats at a home wedding. 
If the bride is married in church and returns 
to the house for the breakfast, this alters the 
case, and the family all wear hats or bonnets. 


934. Consuelo—Noblesse Oblige. 
Mass.=(1) Will you kindly tell me how the 
name Consuelo is pronounced ? 

2) What is the meaning of noblesse 
oblige ? 

(3) What is the meaning of voila tout ? 

(1) The name Consuelo is pronounced as if 
written kon-sé-a’-lo, In pronouncing the 
name the two middle syllables are run 
tovether, 

2) The literal meaning of ncblesse oblige 
is nobility obliges—that is, noble bith or 
rar k compels to noble acts. 

3) Voila tout means that is all, and is 
used in the sense of that is final, that is all 
there is about it, that ends it, etc. 


MORNING ROOM GOSSIP 


SPECIAL 
80-4E SUGGESTIONS FOR A FOURTH OF JULY 
TABLE DECORATION 

F course the motive for decoration 
() upon this date is red, white and 
; blue. The centrepiece could con- 
‘ist of red and white carnations and bluets, or 
tachelor buttons, arranged in stripes after a 
‘on ventional design, or loosely, as one’s taste 
dic’ ates, and placed on a table-cover consisting 


of a silk flag, or even of bunting if silk is not 
available. Four very large firecrackers or 
more tied together with blue and white rib- 
bon, minus their war-like intestines, would 
serve excellently well as flower-holders, placed 
at the four corners of the ta>le and filled with 
the flowers mentioned above. Ifa portion 
of a pack of small firecrackers was laid 
around each of these flower- holders, following 
one another in close succession, the fuse end 
pointing outward, this would act as a base 
and add to the decoration as well. 

Streamers of red, white and blue ribbon 
would enhance the effect. They could come 
from the chandelier to each of the four cor- 
ners under each arrangement of flowers. 


COLOR SCHEME CARRIED OUT IN THE MENU 


The crushed red coral of lobster could be 
sprinkled over a cream soup, and would of 
course be used unsparingly with the fish 
course if the occasion were a dinner. Bright 
red beets would also assist in garmishing, as 
would also white paper cases and white paper 
doyleys such as confectioners use, with the 
addition of a tasteful use of the bachelor but- 
tons in place of parsley, thus making a com- 
bination of red, white and blue. Strawber- 
ries, raspberries, and currants could also be 
pressed into service to aid in decorating the 
table and to form the dessert. Claret punch 
or claret cup would also apply upon this occa- 
sion, as would many certain edibles if one is 
called upon to entertain at this especial time 
—the great and glorious Fourth: These are 
only a few suggestions that a hostess with 
even very little interest in such things may 
work out, giving an occasional touch of in- 
dividuality and ingenuity, and affording pleas- 
ure and entertainment to many a guest. 


A COZY PIAZZA 


This describes a piazza with which I have 
been on intimate terms for several weeks. It 
is fairly long and wide with a circular deck at 
one end. This deck is entirely screened with 
neatly trained vines of honeysuckles, trained 
in such a way that they form a square opening 
like a window in each of the four spaces 
between the piazza columns. The color 
scheme of the piazza furnishings is maize 
and white. On the floor are strewn Chinese 
rugs of these shadings in varying shapes and 
designs. In one corner of this nook is a 
chaise-lounge of wicker, piled high with soft 
cushions. In another corner is a very orna- 
mental hammock, several comfortable rock- 
ing-chairs and one or two tall palms which 
stand in china pots on china pedestals of har- 
monizing shades. In the centre stands a 
wicker table painted, as is all the furniture, 
in maize and white, and many a tempt- 
ingly cool beverage that has been served from 
this table to riders, drivers and pedestrians 
alike. Each remaining division between the 
columns the whole length of the piazza is 
screened with awnings of the exact coloring of 
the other furnishings. Double rockers, bath 
chairs and straight-backed chairs as well as 
low tables, palms and wild flowers always 
present, and arranged with the same taste 
that has produced all the rest, vie with one 
another in completing the charm of this shady 
sitting-room. The whole piazza is outlined 
with a succession of hydrangeas, which add, 
as do the perfectly kept grounds, to form a 
charming setting to a piazza that clings to 
one’s memory after many a more worthy 
subject has passed into the mists of remote- 
ness. 


A SWIMMER’S CORSET 


At last swimmer’s wants are supplied. It 
has long been a question how to look well 
and at the same time be free to swim, partic- 
ularly if one is at all inclined to embonpoint. 
These corsets are made in Paris of cream- 
white French flannel, which is soft and warm 
for bathing. It is stiffened with soft whale- 
bones—just as few as possible. There is no 
steel in the front, and the corset is fastened 
in the back with straps sewed on each edge 
of the back and slipped through a slit on the 
opposite edge. The straps, after passing 
through the slits, are brought down and 
fastened with button and button-hole in 
front. The flannel is of the best quality, 
thoroughly shrunken, and is made double. 

These corsets will be found much superior 
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to the ordinary linen corset—generally a dis- 
carded one—that women up to this time were 
forced to wear. ‘They soon rusted, and were 
cold as soon as they were wet, and were also 
too stiff and harsh to enable one to swim. 
** All things come to those who wait *’—and 
certainly this is true in this case—but why 
do we always have to wait? Why cannot 
clever people who meet these needs be clever 
a little eariier, so that, instead of having a 
few truly comfortable and becoming swims, 
we might have every swim comfortable and 
becoming? I suppose the answer is, we weie 
born too soon. 


THE WARSZAWIAK TRIAL* 
B Eing possessed of certain facts not known 


to the general public, m the matter of 


the trial of Herman Warszawiak, by 
the Session of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, and noting the great attention this 
matter has attracted throughout the press, I 
deem it my duty to publish some of the in- 
justices practised upon the accused during the 
trial. 

First, let me say the public is grossly de- 
ceived in the statements made that there was 
overwhelming evidence against the accused, 
the 1,500 pages of so-called testimony con- 
sisting largely of arguments and an immense 
number of technicalities, but very little evi- 
dence ; also when it reads that the number 
of witnesses to prove the said charges and 
specifications were as many as eleven. 

The fact is that out of these eleven only 
Ernest Richter and J. B. McManus, two 
young fellows, hired private detectives, testi- 
fied that they had seen Mr. Warszawiak at 
the alleged gambling place. None of the 
remaining nine said that they had seen the 
accused gambling, as in fact, never having 
been there themselves, they were not in a 
position to testify. 

In the first place three named, Dr. George 
F. W. Birch, Robert Beggs, and Lawrence 
Rogers, did not appear as witnesses, while 
William Campbell and Constant A. Andrews, 
both of whom are still the stanchest friends 
of Mr. Warszawiak, testified to the upright- 
ness and good Christian character of the 
accused, 

The story that Warszawiak broke down 
and confessed when confronted by Anthony 
Comstock and his agent, Oram, with photo- 
graphs showing him in the act of entering 
and in the said gambling place, also cannot 
be proved, asno such photographs are in ex 
istence. The photograph produced at the 
trial, while it pictyred the place called the 
Hoffman House, was no evidence against Mr. 
Warszawiak, since it did not show him. 

Second—It is known that a prejudice ex- 
isted and was fostered in the Session against 
Mr. Warszawiak before and during the trial, 
certain members of the Session having since 
so expressed themselves. The prosecutor ap- 
pointed was an eminent lawyer of many years’ 
experience, and two other famous lawyers 
were in the Session assisting the prosecutor 
with questions and suggestions, while Mr. 
Warszawiak was deprived of the benefit of 
any counsel, notwithstanding his repeated 
appeals that some one should be allowed to 
represent him. 

Third—Mr. Warszawiak was also denied 
a copy ‘of the record or the privilege of look- 
ing into the same for the purpose of learning 
the exact nature of the testimony against him. 

Fourth —I suppose very few know that over 
twenty reputable witnesses, many of whom 
were entirely disinterested partics, appeared 
for the defendant, giving theclearest evidence 
proving an alibi. How the testimony of the 
hired detectives, who are paid to secure evi- 
dence, can outweigh the testimony of so 
many witnesses on che other side, it is impos- 
sible to conceive. 

It should also be stated that a number of 
witnesses for Mr. Warszawiak were not per- 
mitted to testify. I myself was one of those 
to whose testimony the prosecutor objected on 
purely technical grounds. So was also the 
testimony of the Rev. Dr. David James 
Burrell of the Marble Collegiate Church, 
who, while kept in the witness chair for 
about one hour, was not allowed to even open 
his lips. ; 

I may state here that I was a member’ of 
a commission which, during the course of the 


trial, took Mr. Warszawiak to the propri- 
etors of the gambling house of Weehawken, 
to be confronted by them, as the detectives 
stated that Mr. Warszawiak was well known 
to one of them, and had been seen hoid- 
ing conversation with him on the ferrybvat. 
The other members of the commission were 
not a little amazed when the proprietor and 
his assistant, looking closely at each of us, 
said that they had never seen but one of the 
gentlemen, and this one was not Mr. Wars- 
zawiak, 

There are other important facts which it is 
neither wise nor timely to disclose at present. 

This trial, if such a travesty upon justice 
may be dignified by the name, is at an end. 
The shocking scene enacted Sunday in the 
presence of the fashionable congregation of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church is a 
fitting culmination to the deed which they 
have allowed to be perpetrated within their 
walls. :All honor to the brave woman who 
dared to defend her husband's reputation even 
at the cost of perhaps her life.  Ete:nal shame 
on the men who committed and permitted 
such outrageous treatment upon a woman in 
the church of God! 

May Christian sentiment arise in righteous 
revolt against the whole of this proceeding, 
and may such a case never again disgrace the 
name of Christ. 

Charles F. Taylor, 
Presbyterian Minister. 
Letter to the New York Times. 


*See note in Haphazard Jottings. 


| SEEN ON THE STAGE | 


, | ‘He theatrical record of the city covers 
only four theatres, one of which, 
the Knickerbocker, is to close its 

doors on Saturday of this week. 

Under the Red Robe lingers at the Empire. 

The Girl from Paris, at the Herald Square, 
still holds the boards. 

The Whirl of the Town, at the Casino, 
gives every indication of filling out the season. 

Concerts at the Madison Square Garden 
continue to draw good audiences, the Met- 
ropolitan Permanent Orchestra under the 
leadership of Mr. Neuendorf having scored a 
popular success. 

E] Capitan is now to be seen at Manhattan 
Beach—De Wolfe Hopper in the star part, of 
course, 

What is styled a floating vaudeville has 
been given on board of the steamer, the 
Grand Republic, during the week. The 
steamer, which makes nightly trips down the 
bay, has two of its decks fitted up with stages 
for the exhibition of variety shows. 





TO COME 


Casino - The Life of New York, 10 Sept. 

Academy of Music—Nature, a Spectacle, 
August. 

Hoyt’s—A Stranger in New York, exact 
da'e nor settled. 

Standard, under new name, Manhattan— 
What Happened to Jones ; a Farce. Exact 
date not settled. 

Fifth Avenue—A Southern Romance, ex- 
act date not settled. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Casino—8.15, Whirl of the Town 
Empire—8.20, Under the Red Rove, 
Herald Square— 8.15, The Girl trom Paris. 
K nickerbocker—8, A Kound of Pleasure. 
Kerth’s— Continuous performance. 
Manhattan Beach—>oura’s concerts. 
Casino Root Garden— Vaudeville. 
Olympia Root Garden— Vaudeville, 

K oster & Bial’s— Burlesque, variety. 
Madison Square Roof Garden-- Concerts, 
Eden Masée —Concerts, cinematograph, waxworks 
Proctor’s— Variety. 


Those who look for the arrival of 
Vogue regularly every week, should sub- 
scribe for it in advance, either directly to 
the head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, or through a mewsdealer. Only 
enough copies to cover actual demands 


‘are supplied to mewstands, and copies 


are often unobtainable. 
moves this contingency. 


Subscribing re- 
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“IN ALL THE WORLD 
NO TRIP LIKE THIS.” 


O tour the Great Lakes and their 
connecting rivers would, under 
any circumstances, be a jour- 

ney full of charm and interest ; but 
to make the round trip from Buffalo 
to Duluth by the magnificent steam- 
ships of the Northern Steamship 
Company is toexperience the most 
delightful 2,000 miles of travel it is 
possible to take. 


Starting from Buffalo at 10.15 P. M. on any Tuesday 
or Friday during the summer season, the route is 
through Lake Erie, touching at Cleveland early the 
next morning, and at Detroit that afternoon, passing 
through the “‘ straits,” the beautiful Lake St. Clair, 
and the St. Clair River by daylight, then into Lake 
Huron and through that great inland sea, reaching 
historic Mackinac Island at ro.30 the second morning, 
thence up the extremely picturesque St. Mary’s River, 
dotted with full 5,000 islands, and passing through the 
‘* Soo” and its world-famed locks, all by day-light. 
The following night and day are spent on the vast ex- 
panse and in the invigorating atmosphere of Lake 
Superior, Duluth coming in sight as the evening 
shadows fall. After three-quarters of a day in the 
Zenith City the return trip is made in reverse order, so 
that the entire route is seen, going or coming, by day- 
light, and Buffalo reached at noon of the seventh day. 


‘*Seven halcyon days of blessed rest,” 


worth a month's ordinary vacation to the weary brain 
and tired body. 


While to this unequaled cruise for rest and health 
and pure enjoyment Nature has contributed so much 
that is grand and beautiful nineteenth-century progress, 
as evidenced in the flourishing cities, summer resorts, 
and the immense commerce of the Lakes, has added 
that requisite so necessary to interest one and so notice- 
ably lacking in a mere ocean voyage. 
for the Northern Steamship Company to bring all with- 
in the experience of the tourist by a fleet of steamships 
which are to the Great Lakes what the finest hotels are 
to the most celebrated summer resorts. 


But it remained 


The North Land and The North West are, indeed, 
nothing less (and at the same time a great deal more) 
than great summer hotels afloat. 


Banish from your mind at once any idea of the 


‘* cabined, cribbed, confined ”’ 


quarters of the ordinary steamship, and replace it with 
the picture of private parlors ex suife with bath, brass 
bedsteads, couches, easy chairs, electric lights, etc., 
with state-rooms finished in Cuban mahogany. 


No freight is carried. Every precaution and every 
appliance known to marine architecture of the very 
latest type for the safety and convenience of the pas- 
sengers are provided. 


The cuisine is equal in every respect to that of the 
finest hotels, while the appetizing air gives a zest to the 
enjoyment of the meals peculiar to this ozone-laden 
atmosphere. 


The price of the round-trip ticket from Buffalo to 
Duluth and return is $29, less than one-and-a-half 
cents per mile. The price of berths, state-rooms, and 
suites of rooms varies, acccrding to location, capacity, 
and elegance, from $9 round trip. Meals are served 
a fa carte, so that their cost can be regulated by the 
[SEAMAN ] 
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‘s e « e Last summer I took a trip from Cleveland 
to Duluth on the «Northwest,' and never did I have 


amore enjoyable vacatione 


The scenery is superb 


and the vessel a veritable floating palacee « ee ” 





passenger. 


The menu prices are moderate, and, 
liberal portions being served, two or more persons 
traveling together can materially reduce the cost of 
each. 


Passengers wishing to make longer stops at Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Mackinac Island, Sauit Ste. Marie, or 
Duluth than is made by the steamship can obtain stop- 
over checks good for the entire season. 


Connections are made at Duluth with the Great 
Northern Railroad, Northern Pacific Railroad and 
diverging roads, for all points farther west to Yellow- 
stone Park, Great Falls, Helena, Butte, Pacific Coast 
cities and Pacific Steamship lines. 


Further particulars will be furnished by addressing 
I. M. BORTLE, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Northern S. S. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
W. C. FARRINGTON, Vice-President. 








Or any railroad ticket agent, or the following agent: 
of the Northern S. 5. Co.: 


Boston. Mass., 211 Washington St., W. A. Seward, Gen! 
Agt. 

Chicago, Iil., 220 South Clark St., W. M. Lowrie, Geo’ 
Agt. Pass. Dept. 

Cincinnati, O., Fifth and Walnut Sts., W. J. Byrth, Gen’ 
Agt. 

Cleveland O., 239 Superior St., D. J. Colver, Ticket Agt. 

Detroit, Mich., foot First St., E. B. Clark, Gen"! Agt. 

Duluth, Minn., 432 West Superior St., C. D. Harper, 
Northern Pass. Agt. 

Minneapolis, Minn., 300 Nicollet Ave., V. D. Jones, City 
Pass. and Ticket Agt. 

Montreal, Quebec, 1761 Notre Dame St., W. G. McLean, 
Trav. Agt. 

New York, N. Y.. 375 Broadway, E. D. Spencer, Gen’! 
Aet. Pass. Dept. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 42 South Third St., A. C. Harvey, Di-'. 
Pass. Agt. 

Pittsburg, Pa., 405 Fifth Ave., Delano Luce. Pass. Agt. 

St. Louis, Mo., 505 Olive St., W. J. Evans, Gen’l Agt. 

St. Paul, Minn., 199 E. Third St., W. J. Dutch, City Pass. 
and Ticket Agt. 

Toronto, Ont., 2 King St., East, H. G. McMicken, Gen’! 
Agt. 
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